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CHAPTER XII. 


“AT AUDELEY CHASE.” 


THOUGH still shadowed by the sense of awe and distress which 


had fallen upon her, with the sudden shock of her father’s most 
unexpected death, May was fast recovering her tranquillity and 
courage. 

She was always happy with Madame Falk, and the quaintness 
of their country quarters charmed her. The partners. lodged in 
an old farm house of a better sort, to which was attached a mill, 
turned bya stream. It was situated in a valley a few miles 
from Rouen, and was altogether different from any place she had 
ever scen before. The valley was somewhat damp, but in the 
summer heat that did not signify. It was deliciously fresh and 
green. The sparkle of the water rushing over the wheel, the 
straight solemn rows of poplars which bordered the bye road 
leading to the mill, the poultry which at certain hours trooped 
from the yard across a corner of the orchard on one side of the 
house to the water, the fat, broad-backed, nearly white old horse 
that browsed under the apple trees, formed a picture of restful 
content, that made May long for the artistic power to put it 
permanently on canvas. Then, when she had a couple of hours 
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to spare, Madame Falk would order the old horse to be har- 
nessed to a very antiquated rusty caléche, and drive May into 
Rouen (she could put her hand to anything), where they enjoyed 
examining the beautiful old churches, the Palais de Justice, and 
other relics of old days. 

It was a period of peace which enabled May to gather her 
forces for the battle which she told herself lay before her. 
Sometimes a sudden sense of her complete isolation would strike 
her with a shuddering fear: was ever any creature so divested 
of kith and kin as herself? Her only relative, her uncle, had 
written a very decided refusal to acknowledge her in any way, as 
he had been for years on bad terms with her father. Therefore, 
so far as family ties went, she was absolutely alone. But she 
reflected, trying to rouse her courage, she had friends which are 
better than relations, and she had youth ! 

It pleased her to return to England. In truth, she had been 
far happier at school there, than she had ever been with her 
father, and she would be in the same country, perhaps in the 
same town with Ogilvie, round whom her hopes for future hap- 
piness were unconsciously gathering. Had any girl ever before 
had so delightful a friend, so wise, so steady, so considerate? 
Superior as he was in all ways, she could say anything to him, 
all her early timidity in his presence had melted away, in her 
instinctive recognition of the profound interest he took in her. 
Could any feeling, any attachment in the world, be so sweet, so 
satisfying, as the delicious friendship he had given her, and 
which he deserved from her! Life must always be full of charm 
while this lasted, and it would last. 

A letter from Ogilvie was the only thing needful to crown 
this soft-grey dawn of a new phase in her existence but suffused 
with the rose of coming sunshine, and he did not disappoint her. 
It was not long, yet it said a great deal, and reminded her of her 
promise to let him know her movements. He also wrote to 
Madame Falk, telling her that he was going to the Highlands 
on a short visit to some relations, and should not forget his ward, 
as he had established the habit of calling her, should he fall in 
with any rich, halt, blind or maimed dowager. 

The time for leaving the peaceful little valley came all too 
quickly. But if May dreaded the grandeur of Audeley Chase, 
she also longed to be in England, longed to be launched in some 
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humble career, which would enable her to maintain herself ; and 
that Ogilvie would find this for her, she never doubted. 

She was very sorry to say good-bye to her good friends. 
Never had Miss Barton been so amiable. She had refrained al- 
most altogether from acidulated remarks, and “Ivan,” the be- 
loved cat, whom Madame Falk had brought with her, as there 
was no one left in the entresol to care for him, had been very 
loving to the “favoured guest” at the Mill. 

Madame Falk insisted on escorting May as far as Dieppe, and 
seeing her safe on board the steamer. 

“You will have a long, tiresome wait, my dear,” she said as 
they stood on the deck, having secured a berth. “I am afraid 
they will not get off till two o’clock, and you will not be at 
Victoria till ten to-morrow morning. I wish you had some one 
with you! Make up to that nice-looking, exceedingly English 
old maid—I am sure she is an old maid—she may be useful to 
you; are you sure you are quite equal to calling a cab, and 
driving across tothe Midland Station? A porter will get you 
one, don’t give him more than sixpence.” 

“T am not at all afraid, dear Madame Falk. I speak my own 
language, and I have money enough.” 

“That’s right! Be sure you send me a card to-morrow 
morning, and go straight away to the Midland, you can get 
some breakfast there. God bless you, my dear child! I hope 
you will come and stay with me again. If we could only find 
something for you to do in Paris—but there! I must go back to 
the Town station. I'll sit in the waiting-room till the early market 
train starts to Rouen. God bless you, dear.” 

It was rather appalling being thus left alone in a crowd of 
strangers. This was indeed being cut adrift, and May could not 
keep back a few tears. But she was very tired, and following 
the advice given her by her friend, she partially undressed, and 
lay down in her berth, and dropped asleep before the steamer 
put off. 

The night, or rather the early morning, was calm but foggy, 
and their progress slow. It was a dreary journey, but May met 
with no misadventure, rather with help and courtesy from her 
fellow passengers. It cheered her to hear English spoken on all 
sides, though a little puzzling, after being plunged for nearly six 
years in French. The sense of loneliness grew stronger as she 
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approached the Metropolis, and she shrank from the idea of her 
solitary drive across the mighty town. 

Now she was crossing the wide river. How wonderfully 
different everything looked from what she was accustomed to, 
and how little blue sky was discernible! Now the speed was 
slackening, they were running under a glass roof much blackned 
by smoke, they were alongside the platform, a porter holding on 
to the luggage ; a few people stood about evidently waiting for 
friends, a gentleman came out from among them, some one she 
knew ; was it, could it be ?—yes, it was Mr. Ogilvie. 

“Oh, how kind and good of you tocome! I amsoglad! I 
thought you were in Scotland.” 

“I considered it my duty to see you safe off to Audeley 
Chase,” he returned, handing her out of the carriage. “ You 
have had a good crossing? You look quite fresh, and less pale 
than when we parted,” gazing at her with the searching glance 
he rarely permitted himself. “Let us get your luggage, and 
then you will breakfast with me at the hotel.” 

“Thank you very much; but Madame Falk said I was to 
drive across to the Midland Station at once.” 

“Madame Falk did not know that I was coming to meet 


» 


you. 


“No, of course not,” returned May, quite satisfied to stay. 

“T have ordered breakfast, and I am very hungry,” added 
Ogilvie, with a brief, pleasant smile. 

To such reasoning there could be no reply. The luggage 
found, and consigned to the “Left luggage” place, Ogilvie led 
his ward into the hotel, where breakfast was laid in a private 
room, and consigned her to the care of a chambermaid, that she 
might make her toilet in comfort. 

How grand and beautiful everything seemed to her! What 
a guardian angel Ogilvie was! Her return to her native land 
had, indeed, begun gloriously. 

“Your train is at 12.50 from St. Pancras,” said Ogilvie, as 
they took their places. “We may have nearly two hours to 
talk, which is not to be despised,” and as he spoke it struck 
May that he was really very glad to see her, and that he looked 
younger than he had ever seemed before. 

Then followed a delightful repast. Led by a few well-put 
queries, May described her stay with Madame Falk minutely, 
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dwelling warmly on the great kindness of both cousins. Ogilvie 
listened with an air of interest which carried her on. 

“Do you know,” he said, when she paused, “that you have 
rather remarkable descriptive powers!” 

‘ “And do you know, Mr. Ogilvie, that it is very rude of a 
guardian to laugh at his ward!” she returned, smiling. 

“But I am not laughing,” he exclaimed. “I speak my real 
conviction.” 

May shook her head. 

“Believe it or not, as you like,” he added. “Take some 
strawberries. Fruit is always best at breakfast. And—are you 
sure you would like better to live in England than in Paris?” 

“In some ways, yes; though I should like always to be near 
Madame Falk.” 

“Apart from that attraction, for you cannot have everything, 
you would prefer England? Even London?” 

“Yes, certainly. What I especially want is to earn something 
for myself. I do not wish to live on the charity, even of the 
most generous.” 

“T understand that,” said Ogilvie, thoughtfully. 

“You said you thought you could help me.” May hesitated 
a little over the words. 

“TI did, May. I have not forgotten. I still have the same 
plan in view, but you must leave it entirely to me.” 

“Of course I shall. I leave everything to you.” 

She raised her eyes as she spoke, and was struck by the 
sombre intensity of his. 

“Your confidence is not misplaced,” he said in a low tone. 
“ Tell me, how long are you going to stay with the Conroys ?” 

“I do not exactly know—as long as I like—two or three 
months, that would be long enough?” looking at him 
enquiringly. 

“It would do very well,” he said, answering the look. 

“Shall you come to the Chase, Mr. Ogilvie? I know Mr. 
Conroy asked you.” 

“No, May; not this autumn. I have many engagements.” 
‘Since her father’s death it had drawn them so strangely near 
each other, he had always called her “ May.” 

“T suppose you are always greatly engaged ?” she said. 

“Well, yes; a good deal. Don’t imagine, however, that my 
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cngagements are festive or social. They are chiefly hard busi- 
ness matters.” 

“ Still, their reality must give them great interest.” 

“Profound!” returned Ogilvie, and grew suddenly silent. 

The next moment he roused himself, and drew his companion 
on to speak of herself, her tastes, her ideas of the future, her 
few hopes ; and though she was brighter than when he parted 
from her last, he could see how permeated her heart and soul 
were, with the sense of her own insignificance and loneliness. 
He managed, however, to impress on her a conviction that she 
was of importance to him. He gave his address in Scotland, and 
begged her to keep him informed as to her life with the Conroys. 

“I hope they will not have a very large party,” said May, 
with a sigh. “I feel half afraid of a number of people.” 

“That is only the remains of the nervous weakness brought 
on by the terrible shock you have sustained. And, pray re- 
member, your deep mourning gives you the right to stay in 
your room if any extra festivity is expected. But your own tact 
will counsel you better than I can.” 

“Tam afraid not, Mr. Ogilvie,’ she was beginning, when she 
suddenly glanced at the clock. “Oh, is it not late—I must not 
lose the train.” 

“Do not fear. I have been keeping watch. I do not intend 
you to lose the train, I assure you. You had better put on your 
hat, perhaps, though we have plenty of time.” 

Was it possible they had been talking for nearly two hours ? 
Then came the drive to St. Pancras, it seemed wonderfully short. 

“Oh, Mr. Ogilvie!” cried May, with a sudden spasm of 
memory. I promised to post a card to dear Madame Falk, and 
I had almost forgotten—I am ashamed of myself.” 

“You can write one at the station. I will get one for you,” 
said Ogilvie, smiling. 

Having deposited his charge in the waiting-room, he went to 
see to the labelling of the luggage, and returned with the card, 
placed a chair for her near a huge blotter and a nearly dried-up 
ink-bottle. 

“ Before you write I must tell you that Iam supposed to be ° 
in Scotland; my being here instead, is on account of some 
diplomatic business, and I must ask you to say nothing of having 
met me, either to Madame Falk or the Conroys.” 
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May looked up a little surprised. “Oh! very well! Iam glad 
you told me,” then she quickly traced a few lines to the effect that 
she had had a very prosperous journey and now wrote from the 
Midland Station, whence she would soon start. “ Will that do?” 
she asked, showing it to Ogilvie. 

“ Perfectly! you write a remarkably firm hand. It is not the 
sort of writing one would expect from you. I always remark 
that to myself, when I get your letters.” 

“T don’t-suppose I am firm, though,” returned May refiectively, 
as she drew on her glove. 

“You do not know what you are yet,” said Ogilvie smiling. 

“Perhaps I never may; but I am not a child, Mr. Ogilvie.” 

“No, that you are not, you are every inch a woman; all you 
lack is experience, and that will come soon, foo soon. I don’t 
imagine that even in your infancy you were a thoughtless child. 
By-the-way, do you think you could translate? If so, I think I 
could get you some work.” 

“T could only translate French, which I imagine everyone can 
read now, and I am not sure I could translate into really good 
English.” . 

“ We shall see. Now I must let you go! Your journey will 
not be much more than four hours. I am,I assure you, quite 
sorry to part with my—may I call you my pupil?” 

“You may indeed, you have taught me a great deal,” looking 
gratefully into his eyes. Ogilvie smiled. 

“Perhaps it is a case of reciprocity,” he said. 

“ Ah, that is not likely,” returned May, shaking her head. 

“Time is up, I must get you some papers to help you through 
your hours of imprisonment.” He led her toa first-class carriage. 

“But, Mr. Ogilvie, I was to travel by second——” 

“You ure to do what your guardian desires,” he interrupted, 
“you will have the carriage all to yourself; unluckily this is a 
slow train, but, ‘per contra’ very few going as far as Kingsford 
travel by it.” 

He disappeared, but soon returned with various illustrated 
publications. Then he held her hand for a minute. “I shall 
see you before long, and mind you let me know your impressions 
of English country life.” 

“You may be sure I will! Good-bye! thank you very much 
for your great kindness.” 
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‘The guard’s whistle warned him to step back, and the next 
moment she had lost sight of him, and was fairly plunged into 
the unknown. 

May did not open her papers for a considerable time, she was 
too much absorbed by her gratitude for Ogilvie’s great goodness 
in taking so much trouble about her. How differently she felt 
on this second stage of her journey from the desolation which 
overwhelmed her when she parted with Madame Falk the night 
before ! she felt “strong and of a good courage” now that she 
was so assured of Ogilvie’s thoughtful friendship. He would 
take care of her, in the way she most desired, by finding her 
work. There was that about him that was expressive of power, 
of a reserved force which no one could exactly measure. “ But 
even on him I must not lean too much, I must not burden him in 
any way ;a certain degree of equality is the essence of friend- 
ship! But how little I can do!—yet 1 canlearn. I wonder what 
plan he has in his head forme? He has one I am sure! I am 
fortunate to have such a friend!” 

She was indeed amazed at her own good spirits, and a little 
ashamed of them. 

In truth her father was no real loss to her. The incident of 
his desertion of her in her dangerous illness, had so soon given her 
the key to his character, that it brought a discordant note into 
their intercourse which she could not away with; she could not 
shut her eyes to his selfishness, his petty untruthfulness, his 
sham existence! and now, having utterly forgiven the painful 
past, the kindest course was not to think of him at all. 

It was a glorious afternoon when she reached her destination. 
Glowing golden sunshine bathed the landscape; the trees and 
fields had put on their richest, deepest green, the roads were dry 
and white, and May, wearied out with dust and heat, felt 
suddenly revived when she recognised Frances and Mr. Conroy 
on the platform as the train came to a stand at the little station. 

“ Ah May! delighted to see you! Hada tolerable journey ?” 
cried Mr. Conroy in joyous tones, as he shook hands heartily 
with her. 

“So glad, dear May!” said Frances, embracing her with 
unusual warmth. “ You look so pale and tired! What luggage 
have you? Tell Peters, he will attend to it, and we will drive up 
to the house at once.” 
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Instructions having been given to an elderly groom, Frances 
put her arm through her friend’s, and they passed through the 
station to the space behind, all persons raising hats, touching 
caps, or dropping curtseys as the great Miss Herbert Conroy 
passed, a new experience for May. | 

A pretty low phaeton and a pair of beautiful brown ponies 
were waiting for the heiress and her friend, the reins held by the 
smartest of grooms, while a boy held a fine grey hunter, evidently 
aged, who pricked up his ears as Mr. Conroy approached. He 
asked affectionately for Madame Falk, and made further inquiries 
as to May’s travels. “You know we thought some friends of 
Esther’s would have been travelling over with you, or we would 
have sent some one to meet you.” 

“Thank you very much. I got on very well indeed; you 
know I speak the language,” said May, smiling, and she stepped 
into the little carriage. 

“Tam bound in an opposite direction, we'll meet at dinner ; 
you are our only guest at present.” 

Frances took her seat, the ponies pawed the ground impa- 
tiently, the groom jumped up behind, and they were off at a 
rattling pace, so fast indeed that May held on very tightly. “Do 
you always go so fast, Frances? ” 

“ Qh, the ponies are very fresh, they will settle down presently.” 

The country was rather flat, but rich, and, in the direction 
towards which they were going, thickly wooded. It struck May 
that there was an air of cheerfulness and comfort about the 
cottages and hamlets, by which they passed in their six-mile 
drive, that seemed different from the aspect of the country round 
Paris, of which she had a few rare glimpses; but she was a little 
dazed by the complete newness of everything. 

Audeley Chase was a fine old place. That portion near the 
much-patched and added-to original Tudor house was perhaps 
too much embowered in trees, but at less than half a mile’s 
distance began an open space of heather and fern, grass, 
rocks, and occasional clumps of trees, which was the real Chase. 
Immediately round the house were mossy green lawns and 
pleasure-grounds, kept to a pitch of perfection which astonished 
the young visitor—conservatories were fitted in to- several of 
the angles of the quaint old house, and a -peacock strutted on a 
terrace on which the principal rooms opened. 
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“To think of three people having all that great house to 
themselves!” thought May as they stopped at the wide flight 
of low steps leading to the open entrance door. Yet the 
whole place was more lovely and delightful than grand or 
stately. 

Within there were numerous passages richly carpeted and 
abounding in carved oak, bronzes, china, old pictures, and all 
that could delight the eye. Through one of these May was led 
to Mrs. Conroy’s private sitting-room, a charming apartment 
with delicate pale grey walls, on which hung choice landscapes in 
water-colour ; it opened into a conservatory and thence a few steps 
led into the grounds. 

Here the lady of the house received her guest, with her usual 
gentle kindliness, touched by the tender sympathy she felt for 
a young creature so curiously denuded of all family ties. “I am 
very glad to see you, my dear child, and I hope you will stay as 
long as ever you like,” she said, kissing her brow. “Frances 
greatly needs a young companion, and I don’t think she cares 
for any girl except yourself. Now Frances, take her to her room 
and order some tea there ; I shall not expect to see either of you 
till dinner time.” 

May was deeply moved by this kindly greeting, she could 
hardly keep back her tears or command her voice. 

“ She needs rest, Frances,” she added in a low voice. 

“Yes, no doubt; she never was strong! Come, May dear.” 

At last Miss Conroy—after administering tea,and a good deal 
of information touching her own doings in the past and plans 
for the future—left her friend to rest, and for some time May 
kept perfectly still on the sofa, from which she could see through 
the open window, over the lawn beneath, to the ‘background of 
beautiful foliage which shut it in. 

She had never seen so charming a bed-room before. The 
chintz hangings, the elegance of the furniture, though simple and 
light, the long glass, the endless appliances for comfort and 
convenience, the delicious scent of flowers from within and from 
without, seemed to her too much beauty and luxury for any 
mere mortal. And there were many houses like this scattered 
through beautiful England! Musing on the extraordinary differ- 
ence between her own life and that of her friend, she gradually 
fell into a light sleep: 
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From this she was roused by a loud but not unmelodious 
ringing ; at the sound Frances entered the room. 

“It is the dressing bell,” she said. “I hope you have hada 
nice sleep? I will send Hortense (you remember my maid, 
Hortense, in Paris?) to unpack your things ; she was so pleased 
to hear you were coming.” 

“Qh, thank you, Frances! I can do everything for myself.” 

“You must let Hortense help you this time. It is not 
necessary to make much of a toilette, we are quite alone and 
will be till next week.” 

“T have very little of what you call toilette to make,” said May. 

“Quite enough, I daresay—I will come for you when 1 am 
ready myself.” 

Dinner was served in a large dining-room, like a baronial 
hall, full of carved oak furniture, curious blue china, pictures 
and all kinds of suitable decorations. 

The Squire took in his wife, leaving the young ladies to follow 
arm-and-arm. May thought how well suited Mr. Conroy looked 
to be at the head of such an establishment, and withal there was 
a homely heartiness in his kind attentions and -hospitality that 
the humblest might be at home with him. Dinner over, the 
master of the house proposed that they should take their coffee 
on the terrace—much to May’s satisfaction. 

“You see I can have my cigar out there without offence,” he 
said, with a nod to May, as he put his wife’s lace shawl round 
her. “I know Madame does not like tobacco in her dining-room 
—though she is obliged to put up with it when some young 
fellows are here.” 

“This is pleasant,-hey, Miss Riddell?” he resumed as he 
watched the curling smoke when they were settled in comfort- 
able basket-chairs round a small table, which had been set forth 
by the butler, assisted by a magnificent “ Jeames.” “ You 
couldn’t do this in Paris, charming as people find it ?” 

“No, indeed,” exclaimed May. “The wonder is to me that 
you can ever tear yourselves away from so delightful a home.” 

“ Ay—so do I, that is quite my idea. There is no place like 
the Chase to me.” 

“Yes, it is sweet, I know,” said Frances, “ and for a while it is 
very well, but one’s faculties grow paralysed here. There is no 
mental friction—no mental life. I must say that much as I love 
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the Chase I could not support existence without a visit to the 
Continent—a peep at Paris every year. I think I like Paris 
better than London, I seem to know my way about better.” 

“Well, I do not like any town except for a short spell,” 
returned the Squire. “I don’t care for Frenchmen—very good 
fellows, I dare say, but I don’t understand them. By the way, 
you saw Ogilvie just before he left Paris?” 

Mrs. Conroy looked warningly at her husband—she feared 
the mention of his name would bring back too painful associations 
—but May was glad to speak of him, and answered steadily : 

“We saw him nearly every day. I cannot tell you how good 
he was, how thoughtful! I do not know what I should have done 
without him, nor Madame Falk either. She was like a mother 
to me—but then she knows French people chiefly—now all the 
people in authority, French and English, knew Mr. Ogilvie and 
attended to what he said.” 

“True. He’s a very rising man—ought to go into parliament 
—a right good fellow too! glad he was so useful to you, my dear. 
I wish you would ask him to come here for a little shooting on 
his way back from Scotland” (to his wife). “He is in Scotland, 
isn’t he?” 

“He was going there, he said, the last time he wrote to 
Madame Falk,” replied May, a faint colour rising in her cheek at 
the prevarication. 

“Ts he not Scotch?” asked Mrs. Conroy. 

“His family is. But he himself is a thorough English 
gentleman,” said the Squire. 

“May,” said Frances, “am I selfish and unreasonable if I ask 
are you tootired to try over some of our old songs? I liked your 
accompaniments so much!” 

“Yes, Frances,” put in her mother, “you are both. I think 
vocal music must jar——” 

“ No, dear Mrs. Conroy,” interrupted May. “1am quite ready 
to play for Frances. It has done meso much good to come, 
but to-night I am dull and tired and . 

“By George! you shall go to bed as soon as the light is gone,’ 
cried the Squire. 

“T am too thoughtless!” said Frances. “Come, May, we will 
stroll round the lawn, there is a pretty peep of our old church 
through the trees at the other side.” 


, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“SOME LETTERS.” 


‘ 


“Glendaroch, August 17, 18— 
“DEAR May— 

“Tt is nearly a fortnight since I heard from you, let me 
have a report of your proceedings soon. Your last two letters 
have been as brief as my own. Pray remember that although 
I am too overdone with correspondence to write at length 
to anyone, that is no reason why I should not like to read what 
you have to say. 

“Very glad you are happy with the Conroys, they are 
excellent people ; I am sorry I cannot accept their invitation. I 
am obliged to go ona special mission to Marseilles, and shall 
get very little shooting this season, as I must hurry away to 
meet H.in London on the 23rd. I shall be in town again in 
Oct. certainly, and hope to arrange the plan I have spoken of, 
for I am sure your present contentment is only provisional. 
Any news of Madame Falk ? 


“ Always your sincere friend and guardian, 
“PIERS OGILVIE.” 


“ Moulin des Bois, pres Rouen, 
“ August 20, 18— 
“DEAREST MAy,— 

“You ave good to write so often in return for my rare 
scattered scraps. I assure you both Sarah and I enjoy your 
accounts of life at Audeley Chase; to me they are specially 
interesting, as I know it well ; some of my happiest childish days 
were spent there. Oh!so long ago! But my memory of it does 
not present me with the picture of perfection you describe. In my 
day, except for a narrow ring round the house, the grounds were 
a wilderness, the gardens an unpruned mass of vegetation, the 
house an old curiosity shop of faded furniture and worn carpets. 
{ cannot say how it rejoices me to hear that the dear old place 
is restored to more than its pristine glory, and still more to 
know that, with a large fortune, Herbert secured so sweet a 
wife. Certainly few men deserved one so well. He is the 
best man I ever met, and after him comes Mr. Ogilvie. I wish 
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Frances would marry one of the various ‘desirables’ you 
mention as hovering round her. Matrimony would cure her of 
her fads, which must be funny. She is rather a puzzle to me. 
She is certainly kind and considerate for others, yet, we must 
admit, a good deal taken up with herself. Wealth and indulgence 
have spoiled her just a little. You see we stillstay on here. I do 
not know when I had such a long delightful spell of the country ; 
the reason I can stay is that I made great friends with a de- 
lightful old advocate to whom I was able to doa good turn (a 
journalistic turn, you understand). He is one of the Directors of 
the Chemin de L’ouest and he has given me a pass, so I can run 
to and fro to Paris, which is a great help. My advocate knew 
Flaubert and others, his intimates, very well. He talks delight- 
fully about them. He rides out sometimes (on such a droll 
pony) and takes coffee with us. Sarah makes a great deal of 
him, and you know how difficult she is! We go back to Paris 
the first week in September, and shall always have a ‘ gite’ for 
you when you want to come. I think I could find something for 
you to do, but take my advice, stay where you are until I can 
take a good look round, for employment is not easy to discover. 
I have almost forgotten to say I had quite a long letter from 
Mr. Carr. He writes from—where do you think? Warsaw! 
He seems roaming about very indefinitely. He had only heard 
of your poor father’s death just before, and appeared greatly 
shocked. He enquires very kindly for you. Sarah sends her 
love, so would dear Ivan if he knew our language. By-the-way, 
Sarah hopes you will not adopt extravagant habits and ideas, 
she thinks. her countrymen the greatest spendthrifts on earth. 
“ Good-bye, dear child, 
“ Always your attached friend, 
“ESTHER FALK.” 


“Rue C——, 
“August 23, 18— 
“BELOVED CHILD,— 

“ How faithful you are, to remember your poor little old 
friend, amid the splendour of your surroundings. It is a true 
pleasure to read your charming letters and see with your cyes 
the new scenes you describe. I am indeed rejoiced that you 
have found so excellent an asylum, but, my little one, you must 
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not count on it as a permanent sojourn. Human nature is frail 
and variable, few possess the constancy which would make a 
dependent, however charming and estimable, welcome for always ; 
therefore dear child let me offer you a little word of counsel. If 
among the gentlemen who frequent the hospitable chateau where 
you dwell, one seeks you in marriage (which is not improbable, 
befriended as you are by the most distinguished family of the 
neighbourhood), do not refuse him ; unless indeed advised to do 
so by one who knows him on account of his want of fortune or 
his indifferent character. An established house, a legal pro- 
tector, are enormous advantages ; though one be small, and the 
other more or less plain, it matters little. You have none of the 
boldness which shows itself in the generality of English young 
ladies ; you are incapable of wishing to be in love before you are 
irrevocably united to your husband. Then the sense of common 
interest, and an indissoluble tie, gives each interest in the eyes of 
the other, from which a tender friendship will, in well-regulated 
minds, assuredly arise! Think of your friend’s advice, my little 
one, and pardon my frankness. 

“ For myself, my small affairs go not so badly ; at present my 
pupils disperse themselves to the four quarters of the earth, but I 
feel sure of several who will return, and have hope of many new 
ones. I have felt encouraged to take a sleeping-chamber on the 
second floor. It is very suitable, with an alcove, and a stove on 
which I can even cook a little dish, as I hope my dear child will 
see, for you will come to Paris, will you not? and perhaps bring 
M. le Mari with you? Think always of the future, ma petite 
chatte. My health has been miserable, alas! nervous attacks, 
the result of a too delicate organisation rendering me at times 
incapable of movement! and as you know the concierge of this 
house is a woman of the worst disposition ; zztvigante to the nails 
of her fingers, insolent, false, everything that is the worst. She 
irritates me in a manner not to be described, and I suffer. 
Heavens ! how I suffer! but I cannot permit myself to say more. 
Those ladies at No. 13 have not returned, and a new family, the 
widow of a late official in the Ministere de Finance has taken 
your entresol. Alas! the tears come to my eyes when I pass the 
door. Adieu, my sweet young friend, 

“ Your devoted, 
“ THERESE PERRET.” 
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This last effusion came in a huge square envelope, with a 
fifteen centime stamp, and May had to pay five pence for it ; but 
what pleasure it gave her! What pleasure all three letters gave 
her! To be so kindly remembered and wished for, why should 
she trouble about her lonely position when she thus lived in the 
hearts of her absent friends ? 

“Ts that a warrant from a secretary of state?” asked Mr. 
Conroy, who as usual distributed the letters at breakfast-time, 
noticing the size of the foreign envelope. 

“No! It is from my good friend Mademoiselle Perret! You 
have seen Mademoiselle Frances ? ” 

“Yes, I remember, a very little woman, but an excellent 
musician ; she had been a pupil of Garcia’s, I believe, and her style 
is thoroughly Italian.” 

“It is! She is such a dear good soul, you will be amused with 
the epistle by-and-by, Frances.” 

No more was said then, for there were several visitors at table, 
and May waited to re-read and enjoy her letters until she was 
in her own room. 

There had been for nearly a month a succession of visitors 
chiefly men, staying in the house, and the results were less agree- 
able to May than might be imagined. 

According to the ethics of Romance, the attractive, graceful 
dependent ought to have proved irresistible to the male members 
of the party, and thereby excited the wrath of the heircss 
towards one who ought to have been insignificant. In this true 
tale this was not the case. The simply dressed, quiet, pale girl 
in deep’ mourning, though graceful and lady-like, was unmis- 
takably a nobody ; taken up, no doubt through some charitable 
or humanitarian whim by the fanciful little heiress. She was 
therefore passed over, not discourteously—for men are scarcely 
ever rude to inoffensive women, be they ever so lowly—but with 
a perfunctory politeness quite perceptible. The golden youths 
who came to shoot, and try their chance at Audeley Chase, 
soon found that she did not understand their shibboleth, while 
her conversation seemed “ flat, stale, and unprofitable” to them. 

One or two of the older men did not dislike taking her in to 
dinner, for she listened patiently and politely to their talk, and, 
when it had any, seemed to perceive their meaning. 

Then she played Miss Conroy’s accompaniments unoffendingly, 
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when that young lady chose to tickle their ears, a “ sweet 
obligingness” on her part for which they were not quite as grate- 
ful as they might be. 

Indeed, one man, Monti Fane, otherwise Lord Montague 
Fane, an esthetic, high art, “greenery yallery - Grosvenor 
Gallery ” sort of youth, who played tuneless rambling rhapsodies 
on the violin, and did not care for hunting or shooting, also 
found her accompaniments very useful and quite intelligent, 
so much so that he had an indistinct idea (none of his were very 
distinct) that he might start her in London as a fashionable 
accompanist, and reap the fruits thereof. Monti Fane was a very 
well-known man, and quite an authority, among a certain set of 
wealthy fashionable dowagers of rank, on matters of taste and 
art, literature and the drama. 

May did not care much for the society which gathered at the 
Chase during this period, and of the two she liked the women 
less than the men. There was something hard about them that 
made her shrink—they followed their own pleasures so boldly— 
they were so occupied with manly sports and pursuits—that she 
felt even less at home with them than with their male com- 
panions. Yet now and then little gleams of good nature, touches 
of kindly pity for the poor, shone out, that startled and puzzled 
her. Was their hard indifference then only a disfiguring mask, 
which a troop of malignant fairy godmothers compelled these 
young Princesses to wear? If so, it was the worst infliction that 
could be devised. 

How thankful she felt that Frances had taken up a different 
line. She was fanciful—and showed in her fads a great want of 
common sense—but she was kind and womanly. So May stayed 
contentedly with Mrs. Conroy, read to her, walked with her, or 
drove with her, while Frances and the other young ladies walked 
with “the guns,” or rode “matches” with those men who could 
be induced to forego the birds. 

The Squire good-humouredly offered to teach her to ride, but 
May declined ; she had not had nerve enough to attempt it, and 
urged as an excuse that she was too old to begin. 

The morning May had received the letters given at the 
beginning of this chapter some of their visitors, Mrs. Gray and 
her two daughters, were to leave by a comparatively early train. 
Frances went with them to the station. 


9 
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Returning, she asked May to come to the music-room. 

“ With all this outdoor exercise,” she said, “I neglect my 
music, and I really do not know how we should get through the 
evenings without a little music. Monti Fane wants me to try 
that duet of Verdi’s with a violin second ; I should like to try it 
over, as they are all out of the way.” 

“Very well. Why don’t you sing those Russian songs we 
worked so hard at last spring, Frances? They are very 
charming, and might amuse our rather unmusical audience.” 

“T am afraid I do not quite remember how to pronounce the 
words, May.” 

“T am sure I have not forgotten! I thought of them by day 
and by night then, I was so anxious to know them thoroughly — 
they are ground into my brain. You sang them so well at 
Madame Zavadoskoi’s.” 

“ Well, I think I did—and what pains Mr. Ogilvie took to 
teach me. It was a very pleasant time that season in Paris. I 
was so sorry Mr. Ogilvie could not come here on his way 
south. He is really very dzstingué, and a very rising man. I 
wish——” 

“What?” asked May, smiling as she paused. 

“That he took my opinions and tastes more seriously. He 
was scarcely civil, May, and really—I am not silly—nor a mere 
baby !” 

“No, certainly not!” returned May, yet not altogether with- 
out hesitation. She longed to be able to explain to her friend 
that she had no natural power of selection, and put the same 
energy and seriousness into the discussion of a conjuror’s tricks 
as into the gravest question of politics or morality—that she 
tried to dabble in everything. But these are the kind of truths 
that no woman (or indeed man either) can tell another, and 
live ! 

“ I suppose,” she went on, “that Mr. Ogilvie has seen and read 
and done so much, he does not think a girl—like you or me—has 
any right to an opinion.” But while she said it, a pleasant,soothing 
recollection of his patient receptive mode of listening to what 
she herself had to say, swept through her mind. Certainly there 
was a strong sympathy between herself and Ogilvie. Secure in 
the friendship of such a man, she might well be indifferent to 
the neglect of others. 
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“Tt is extremely narrow and unjust,” said Frances, after a 
short pause, “and I regret his narrowness the more, because he 
has been so good to you. How hard it is to find anyone who is 
really consistent.” 

“T suppose it is, but don’t you think a thoroughly consistent 
person would be rather formidable ? ” 

“No; why should he be formidable ? ” 

“Oh! because—because, I don’t know, only I feed it.” 

“My dear May, you are very illogical. Let us begin—would 
you like to play over the accompaniment first ?” 

“Yes, I should, and you could read the words.” 

Then a very interesting ‘practice ensued. Miss Conroy 
remembered the music well enough, but the meaning of the 
words, and the pronunciation of some of them, had escaped 
her. 

How vividly the sweet, sad, peculiar airs brought back the 
first days of her acquaintance with Ogilvie to May’s mind and 
heart, how astonished she was when it first dawned upon her that 
he rather liked to talk with her, and took the trouble of arguing 
with her and explaining things to her. Then she was aware of a 
sudden intense desire to see him and hear his voice again, and 
it would be quite two months, probably more, before she could 
expect that delight! He had spoken of October, and what he 
said she firmly believed. Would he write from Marseilles? Weil, 
she must not be foolishly impatient. He would do what was best 
and wisest. 

“May, I don't think you are attending,” said Frances in her 
serious, measured way, “ those notes are all wrong.” 

“Forgive me! I did forget what I was doing. Let us begin 
again.” 

This time both song and accompaniment went well. 

“TI fancy Monti Fane will be charmed with these,” said Miss 

Conroy. “He will want to play them on the violin.” 

“A violin accompaniment would be a great improvement,” 
returned May. “Are you going to meet the guns?” 

“Nc, I have no one to go with me.” 

“T will, if you wish?” 

“Thank you, dear, but they will be too far by this time,” 
said Frances, “I will drive with my mother to-day and come 
back to receive Mrs. Montgomery, she comes just in time for 
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dinner. You will be amused with her, she is a widow, and very 
rich ; she was a beauty too, but has a fight not to look passée.” 

“Tf one has had beauty, it must be very trying to let it go,” 
observed May, as her fingers wandered over the piano. Miss 
Conroy did not answer at once, she was leaning on the piano, 
and gazing at vacancy. 

“TI imagine Mr. Ogilvie would be very hard to please in a 
wife,” she said abruptly. 

“ Yes ; so hard to please, that I doubt if he will ever find one 
to suit,” returned May, laughing. 

“ Still, I do not fancy he will remain an old bachelor, and my 
father says he must marry money.” 

“It is impossible to say,” was the cautious reply. 

“Do you think he would be a severe or kind husband ?” asked 
Miss Conroy. 

“Who can tell? He isa kind, true friend, but does it follow 
he would be a kind husband? I do not think he is the sort of 
man who would be as happy married as unmarried.” 

“Ah! there is the luncheon bell, we must not keep mother 
waiting, while we conjecture respecting what we can never know. 
Will you have a good practice while we are out, May? You 
really play very nicely, but you ought to be more diligent and 
persevering, dear ; nothing is done without work.” 

“ Quite true, Frances. I will follow your advice.” 

Mrs. Conroy was looking a little pale and fagged. She was 
far from strong, and her chest was delicate. A succession of 
visitors for any considerable time was too much for her, for she 
was too sympathetic and unselfish a woman not to give herself 
trouble about them. Nor could she well bear the winter at 
Audcley Chase. The place was rather cold and damp, and this 
was one reason why the Conroys frequently wintered abroad. 

“ Frances,” she said, when luncheon was half over, “I have had 
a very kind invitation from Emily, that is Lady Lynthorpe, to 
spend part of October with them. They have taken that sweet 
place near Falmouth, which they had the winter before last. | 
think it would be well to avoid the fall of the leaf here.” 

“Tam sure it would, mother ! and my father would be able to 
énjoy his hunting all the better if he knew you were comfortable 
and out of harm’s way.” 

~ Ycs, and perhaps the Leslics might come and stay with him, 
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Mr. Leslie is so glad to get a little hunting, and she is a great 
ally of Mr. Conroy’s.” The conversation continued on the same 
topic. Mrs. Conroy was a good deal taken up with the project, 
and proposed taking a house near their friend’s if one could be 
foynd. 

She seemed pleased to have her daughter to act as her 
charioteer, indeed May had always noticed that the gentle 
mother seemed to long for a little more of her child’s society. 

Luncheon over, May sat in one of the windows of the hall, 
looking at Zhe Tzmes, till Mrs. Conroy and Frances appeared 
ready to go out, and then watched them drive off. After 
standing uncertain for a few moments, she took her large shady 
hat, and wandered out into the woods just outside the grounds. 
Here she sat down on a mossy ridge beside the path which 
traversed them, and gave herself up to thought. 

For the first time since she had been left, as she believed, to 
Ogilvie’s guardianship, a little anxiety respecting her future 
began to gnaw at her heart. If Mrs. Conroy and Frances were 
going on a visit in October, she would be cast adrift without a 
home, and nearly penniless, save for a very few pounds, the re- 
mains of Mrs. Conroy’s kind gift. She had not enough even to 
take her back to Paris, nor, if she had, could she quarter herself 
on dear Madame Falk. 

With sudden force came back the sense of her loneliness, her 
poverty, her helplessness, for she was but ill equipped to win her 
bread, and, even if she could, she must not live on charity. Be- 
tween her and all the ills of life there was but one plank, 
Ogilvie’s friendship, and that might not exactly fail her, but 
could he create work for her, find her a home, raise up a pro- 
tectress when hundreds, nay thousands, were seeking what she 
wanted? Thousands infinitely better fitted than herself, with 
more to give in return for what they asked. Still as she recalled 
his quiet, resolute face, the calm decision of his movements, the 
suggestion of reserved force in every word and gesture, a re- 
assuring conviction that whatever he planned, he could carry 
out zf he chose, and that he dd choose she could not doubt. 
She longed to write to him and tell him that the ground on 
which she now stood was crumbling under her feet, but was she 
not worrying herself uselessly? Was Ogilvie a man likely to be 
false to a promise forgetful, inconstant? No! As she recalled 
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his look, his voice, she determined to banish these uneasy 
anticipations, and believe in his loyalty as she knew she could 
in her own. 

Having quieted her heart by a strong effort of her will, May 
started for a short walk through the wood nearest the house, 
and having enjoyed the sunset through the trees, returned to 
have a good long practice before Frances and her mother 
returned. 

It seemed as if Ogilvie was to be the subject of conversation 
that day. 

When Mrs. Conroy settled herself in her favourite chair, a 
little tired with an unusually long drive, May offered to read 
aloud a fascinating novel, an offer gladly accepted. Frances, 
who rather despised novels, went away to give directions to the 
gardener, and May went on with her lecture, occasionally 
stopping to make a comment on the characters, till the sound of 
horses’ feet and the crunch of carriage wheels upon the gravel, 
told that the expected visitor whom Frances had gone to fetch 
‘was approaching, while the distant sounds of shots presaged the 
return of the sportsmen. 

May slipped away to her room, glad to be out of the way, and 
to do a little necessary needlework. 

When all were assembled before dinner, she found the newly- 
arrived guest to bea tall woman, stately and elegant. To May’s 
eyes she seemed by lamp-light still fair and young, with great 
dark, lustrous, oriental-looking eyes, and a mass of soft, dusky, 
curly hair. Her beautiful white throat appeared bare down 
almost to her waist, so long was the open V of her corsage, 
while a similar opening at the back seemed to stretch from the 
“ mique” far below her shoulders. She was exquisitely dressed 
in delicate black lace over mauve, and ornaments of opals and 
diamonds sparkled here, there, and everywhere. She was 
standing in one of the windows, though the lamps were now lit, 
as the dinner hour at this season was eight, and all the men 
of the party were gathered round her. May took her usual 
place partially behind Mrs. Conroy, and looked with sincere 
admiration at the handsome widow, amused with her airs and 
graces. 

When dinner was announced, she fell to the lot of a good- 
humoured frosty-faced sporting old bachelor, who had a pretty 
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little place in the neighbourhood, and who generally was 
assigned to May when he dined at the Chase. They were 
opposite Mrs. Montgomery, who was on her host’s right. 

“She’s a stunner, ain’t she,” said May’s cavalier, seeing her 
eyes fixed on their neighbour. 

“ She is very beautiful,” returned May in immense admiration. 

“Wait till you see her ride!” continued Major Harding. 
“There’s nothing she can’t do. Hunts, shoots, fences, does 
everything well, and talks—thirteen to the dozen.” 

“ She must be very clever,” said May. 

“ Ay, that she is! She doesn’t let the grass grow under her 
feet,” ejaculated the Major, and then addressed himself seriously 
to his dinner. May, not being so much engrossed in that 
occupation, gave her attention to the beauty opposite, who was 
talking to her host in a strong and certainly not musical voice, 
to May’s regret, as she wanted the object of her admiration to 
be completely charming. 

“Yes! We hadn’t a bad time at Glendaroch,” she was saying 
when May caught her words. “We made heavy bags every 
day, and—oh! by the way I met a friend of yours there, that 
is aman who seemed to know you very well—Mr. Ogilvie! I 
met him some time ago, when I was travelling in Hungary, 
where he made himself very useful to me when I was in a 
difficulty. Rather an interesting man, and arising one. Old 
Brackley of the Foreign Office told me it was a great pity that 
he had not entered the high diplomatic line. I don’t know how 
he came to be mixed up with the commercial side of diplomacy. 
Heis ambitious too. His thorough knowledge of Russian makes 
him very valuable to the Foreign Office. They say he is to go 
to Japan.” 

This announcement sent a chill to one listener's heart. 
Ogilvie at the other side of the world would leave her friendless 
indeed! “but he would not leave her in ignorance of such a 
project, no!—” May thought, “he was far too kind, too con- 
siderate for that.” 

She felt a little dazed, however, and only heard indistinctly 
the rather continuous talk of the brilliant widow, who discussed 
many things with a tone of decision, as if from her judgment 
there was no appeal. 


After dinner there was more talk, and an animated game of 
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billiards, but no one seemed inclined for music, so the Russian 
airs remained unsung. 

May was much amused by the performances of Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, who seemed to take possession of the place and the 
command of every one in it. 

“Who is the girl in black?” she asked Mrs. Conroy, some- 
what audibly. “I don’t think I ever saw her before.” 

“Probably not, she has chiefly lived in Paris, where we made 
her acquaintance. Frances is very fond of her; she lost her 
father a few months ago, poor thing.” 

“Ah! to be sure, she has the air of a picturesque orphan 
in an old-fashioned romance! She might be made a good 
deal of, but no doubt she will marry some curate or country 
lawyer.” 

“TI trust happily in any case,” returned Mrs, Conroy, smiling 
at the summary manner in which the superb widow dismissed 
the insignificant topic. 

May, however, said a quiet good night to Frances, and went 
away early to her room. 

When safely shut in there she wrote a short note to Ogilvie, 
telling him that Frances and her mother were to leave home in 
October, and asking his advice as to what she should do. She 
felt more relieved when this was finished and ready to put in 
the post-bag next morning. 

“He will not have left London without letting me know,” was 
her last waking thought. 

Meeting Mrs. Montgomery at breakfast next morning was 
somewhat disenchanting. The want of youthful freshness and 
smoothness of complexion, scarcely observable at night, was visible 
in the morning. She was in what she termed her shooting dress 
and looked more sporting than charming. 

She and her numerous followers started soon after breakfast 
with much hubbub of talk and noise of dogs, carrying Frances 
with them. 

May was happy enough with Mrs. Conroy all day, for the 
shooting party had luncheon sent out to them at some distance. 
Yet she could not quite banish the sort of uneasiness which had 
disturbed her since she had heard of Mrs. Conroy’s autumn 
plans. 

Her faith in Ogilvie was justified. By the second post, which 
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reached Audeley Chase about seven, camea few lines from Ogilvie, 
who said : 


“You will receive a letter with this or soon after, from a relative 
of mine, an elderly, unmarried lady, whose sight is failing. She 
wants some one to read and write for her. She will offer youa 
miserable salary, for she considers herself poor. I do not! 
Accept however. I shall tell you more when we meet in October. 
Greatly pressed, but yours ever, 


“ P, OGILVIE.” 


It was dated the night before. So he had been thinking of 
her and writing to her when she was writing to him. This 
communication sent her down to dinner with a tinge of colour: 
very becoming to her, and gave her life enough to play Frances’ 
accompaniments with spirit and expression. 

Next morning brought her the following, which was addressed 


“To Miss RIDDELL, AT HERBERT CONROY’S, ESQUIRE, 
“ AUDELEY CHASE. 
“MADAM,— 

“ Being in need of a person who can read aloud intelli- 
gibly, and write a fairly good hand, as my sight is indifferent, 
my kinsman, Mr. Piers Ogilvie, has recommended you to fill 
the situation as companion, as he tells me you were committed 
to his care by your late father. As my circumstances are 
somewhat limited I can offer only a small salary, but you shall 
have acomfortable home, and liberty to worship according to 
the doctrine in which you have been brought up. As it is 
weary work writing to and fro about particulars, I suggest your 
coming to stay with me for one month to try how we like each 
other, commencing from the 25th of September. Should we 
agree, your salary shall begin from that date. 

“T am, Madame, yours faithfully, 
“EUPHEMIA MACALLAN. 
“16 Granby Road, Kensington Gore, W.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Bishop hannington.* 
By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


JAMES HANNINGTON, Bishop and Martyr—does not the title 
read like some old record laboriously unearthed out of the dust 
of some early medieval tomb? Yet it belonged to an English- 
man of our own time, a personality summing up in himself those 
special qualities by which our race is destined to “replenish the 
earth and subdue it” to a degree unparalleled by any other kind 
among the many families of man. Too little, perhaps, is known 
to the world in general of this soldier of the Cross, fallen at his 
post of duty in the war against ignorance and cruelty in the dark 
places of the earth. 

The first Bishop of East Equatorial Africa, sent out by the 
Church Missionary Society, had risen from a class who have 
ever furnished the pith and marrow of our nation’s growth— 


** Good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England.” 


The Hanningtons were a Saxon stock, worth record in Domes- 
day Book, but not of sufficient degree to be marked and 
catalogued by heraldic art, until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when three of them adventured, as youths, to sailin a 
boat from Dover to Shoreham River, seeking their fortunes. 
Here one of the young aspirants won a bride of gentle birth, the 
last of the de Meophams, Saxon nobles dating from 970 A.D. 
They had once given a Primate to all England, Simon de 
Meopham, who boasts of a tomb in Canterbury Cathedral. 

The Hannington thus honourably married was the great grand- 
father of the future Bishop, and handed down to him a frame of 
more than common height, strength and endurance; a resistless 
impulse to activity and adventure ; a passionate love of danger 
for its own sweet sake. Of such stuff are built the leaders of 
men. 

Dying early, this ancestor left one brilliant and idle, one 


* «* James Hannington, first Bishop of East Equatorial Africa,’? by E, C. Dawson, M.A.; 
‘6 The Story of Uganda and the Victoria Nyanza Mission,” by Sarah G. Stock. 
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plodding, industrious son. The latter was bound apprentice to 
a Brighton tradesman, and, in time, developed the firm of 
“Hannington & Sons,” one of the best known institutions of 
marine London. The eldest “Son,” who carried on the business, 
Mr. Charles Smith Hannington, having amassed a considerable 
for tune, purchased a country house, St. George’s, Hurstpierpoint, 
within a morning drive of Brighton. Here his eighth child 
James, was born on the 3rd of September, 1847. 

The youngest baby of the prosperous house throve and rioted 
in infantile health and freedom. There was a child’s illimitable 
fairyland spread out before him ; smooth lawns and buttercup 
meadows for him to roll and run; shrubberies with deep, dark 
recesses to play hide and seek; tiny lakes full of delicious 
mysteries of weed and water life, a miniature type of the wide 
world through which the young adventurer would one day de- 
light to scour and scramble, with the jovial daring of a boy’s 
heart in the strong man’s breast. 

He grew to ride, untaught, on the breezy swell of the Sussex 
Downs ; to swim in the sunny waves that lap their feet; he was 
an athlete and naturalist born and bred. As to his education, 
that seems to have suffered him, in the main, to do as he liked, 
pulling him up sharply “with unstinted applications of the 
birch” on those frequent occasions when the boy happened to 
choose the wrong road. 

At the age of seven a new scene of activity and glory opened 
to the sturdy little lad. He was taken out in his father’s yacht, 
and managed to steal up the mast and get hung up by his 
trousers. At the mature age of eleven, he was sent out with 
Samuel, an elder brother of sixteen, in a small cutter, hired for 
the two boys by their father. Roughing it with a crew of two 
sailors, they worked from their starting point of Brighton, round 
the Isle of Wight, by Portland, Torquay, Dartmouth, Penzance, 
St. Michael’s Mount,on to Land’s End and the great rocking-stone 
at Luggan, landing at every point of interest along their coasting 
trip. The cruise wound up with an exquisitely thrilling adven- 
ture. James was roused in the night by a crash of bottles ; he 
struck a light, marched into the forecastle, and discovered the 
men fearfully tipsy, one elderly sinner wrangling with a niece, 
surreptitiously admitted on board, for the possession of a silver 
spoon! Next day the old man was convicted and forgiven, and 
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no doubt the wicked pleasure of the joke had its effect in deter- 
mining the young urchin to “go to sea.” But the parents said 
“no,” having lost one son in the Navy. Scope for mischief was 
sufficiently available on land, as we next hear of James com- 
passing the capture of a wasp’s nest by means of a damp gun- 
powder squib. In this attempt he accomplished the destruction 
of his left thumb and, for a wonder, escaped being taken off by 
tetanus. We also hear of gun and horse accidents, practical 
jokes without end, strong development in every form of the 
essential faculties of the abnormally vigorous boy. 

Family ambition ordained that the intractable youth should 
rise in the world. After the wont of English houses, made 
secure on a basis of money, the sons were to be educated, 
refined gentlemen, before being set “to the business,” from 
which the wherewithal was derived. They were hampered, 
however, by somewhat injudicious indulgence, followed by 
“old-fashioned severity” towards every trivial fault. James 
complained that his moral courage was undermined by such 
discipline. Neither was he satisfied with the plan adopted for 
his bringing up by private tutor and school with frequent visits 
home. As his journal records: 

“T only remained at school until I was fifteen-and-a-half, and 
then left for business, with as bad an education as possible—I 
may say as bad as my father’s was good. I was no more fit to 
leave school than to fly, and yet I was then in the first class. So 
much for private tutors and private schools. I believe that both 
systems are equally pernicious.” 

It seems more than likely that this future muscular Christian 
was born of an unstudious disposition and had fostered the bent 
by habit. Frankly and regretfully he summed up his own short- 
comings: “I was naturally idle and would not learn of myself, 
and I was unfortunate enough to be sent to places where I was 
not driven to learn. Would that I had been driven.” 

Certain it is he never took kindly to classical lore, nor yet to his 
father’s business, although for six years he ground off and on at 
the counting house mill; an uncongenial life, mitigated by 
various scampers over Europe, yachting cruises ex prince, and 
volunteer soldiering at home. 

Here was not a scholar who would ever win much honour on 
the beaten path of cram and exam. But these were no fair test 
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of the latent powers in his grand nature. His case could be 
paralleled, as is well known, in the early struggles of many a 
gallant soldier, apt to “set a squadron in the field,” yet baffled 
by the fatal crux of the Greek irregular verb, hopeless as regards 
the occult science of our mother tongue. 

Having reached his twentieth year, man’s estate began at 
length to assert itself, deferentially, but with the set purpose of 
breaking up the mould into which the vigorous individuality 
could not be shaped by paternal pressure. Recalled from the 
roving delights of an amateur skipper to the hateful condition of 
a big-shop manager, he was farther harassed by small public 
opinion about him adverse to his business capacities. He wrote 
to his father; “I know I am laughed at and looked upon as fit 
for nothing but collecting curiosities.” His favourite hobby thus 
confessed, it was sought to turn into useful channels of natural 
history, and the arduous career of a farmer was proposed as an 
outlet to the superfluous energies running to seed. But this was 
met by maternal objection : 

“Your letter was kindly and sensibly expressed, but it brought 
floods of tears to my eyes. The bare thought of my sweet boy 
going where his father and mother could not see him from time 
to time distracts me; father, too, said he could not bear it.” 

We may laugh at the apron-string that bound the strong young 
man, yet it does him honour that he could forego his own 
pleasure in all things to “ the dearest of mothers.” Such weak- 
ness, if such it be, has always marked the noblest sons of men. 

But a way was found for him—the highest—into the service 
of the All-Father. The Hanningtons were a God-fearing house, 
and even in his youth James had stirrings of spirit, and was led 
to seek the things that are unseen, real and eternal. Bred as a 
Nonconformist, he was swayed like a pendulum from leanings 
towards the Church of Rome to a strong Evangelical bias, until 
his riper conviction settled into the broad, liberal basis of the 
Anglican Church. It was his good fortune to see his parents 
convert their chapel, built for Independent services on their 
private estate, into “St. George’s Chapel” under Episcopal 
Government. On Sunday, October 26th, 1867, the Dissenting 
minister preached his farewell sermon, retiring, pensioned by 
Mr. Hannington: in the following December, a new Rector of the 
Church of England was inducted into the special cure. . The 
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consequence was, young James became much acquainted with 
churchmen, and, as he said, “ yearned for ordination,” led to 
this, as he apprehended, by loathing for the commercial life. 
“T had it fixed upon my mind that I was to be ordained, but as 
for real motives I had none, or next to none. I was, I fear, a 
mere formalist, and nothing more.” 

This may have been so, but, already, One stood at the door of 
his heart and knocked. In this, his 21st year, a cousin died in 
the house. James set these circumstances down in his diary : 

“June 6th. John worse; about 1 p.m. he took ‘his leave of 
me. About 4, at his own express desire, he received the 
sacrament from Mr. Methuen, surrounded by us all. I was 
obliged to go to Brighton at 5. As I was sitting at supper, 
I had a heavy palpitation of the heart. Something said to me, 
‘John is dead.’ I took out my watch, frightened. The hour 
was IO p.m. 

“7th, Sunday. Got up at 4.30 a.m., walked down to see John, 
if not gone, though I was sure he was dead. Went straight to 
the doctor’s room. Heard he died at two minutes past ten 
o'clock.” 

This first contact with the cold shadow abhorred of glad young 
life touched him to the quick. Who could have told him then 
how few were the years that should rush him on to face that 
Presence whose terrors the Christian hero could so utterly 
despise ? 

He had already entered on a spiritual course of High Church 
discipline, Lenten fasts, and ceremonial observances, varied with 
Harvest Home Festival services and popular sports—favoured 
by our Anglican clergy of the Catholic, anti-Puritan side. One 
month after he saw his cousin at point of death, “just touching 
the hem of the Saviour’s garment,” he too came in trembling 
uncertainty to the Holy Table. “I am afraid whether I am fit,” 
he wrote, and self-examination led to farther self-distrust. Next 
day he wrote, “I have to-day been much better in work. It 
comes easier to me when I watch and pray.” Herein we have 
the key to the practical, simple faith and future possibilities of 
the man. 

A few months later, on the 22nd October, 1868, James 
Hannington was entered as a Commoner at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford. At our national seat of athletics and rapid life, he 
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became, at once, a personage. He sprang into favour with his 
seniors and superiors in knowledge and social weight. A most 
attractive young fellow, tall, well set-up, with full, life-loving lips, 
keen grey eyes, full of observation, with a merry twinkle that 
seemed to mock the world. A peculiar voice that asserted itself 
amongst the jangle of lighter tongues, though somewhat 
spasmodic and uneven, like his general movements. Tremendous 
in laughter, when his sense of fun was once set astir. In his 
attire, as in all his ways, of strong Bohemian proclivities. A 
cruel tease, and most terrible practical joker. Of a formidable 
temper, when angered he could be driven on to any lengths, as 
was understood by his friends, and discovered by all and sundry 
who might venture to twit his eccentricities or play upon his 
good nature. 

His rooms were an index to his character and tastes. They 
were a museum of curiosities picked up from the ends and 
corners of Europe, oddly mixed with a collection of whips and 
sticks, a large glass tank of fish, and a variety of comfortable 
lounges. Here he kept open house and gave wine-parties, 
noisy, but where any offence against sobriety was accounted a 
disgrace. On the walls hung gilt and painted Ikons from Moscow, 
china, pictures, but no woman’s likeness, save his mother’s, 
looked down upon the roystering pranks of “mad Jim.” His 
celibate, nay, mildly misogynic principles were a safeguard to 
his youth. His time of love had not yet come. Thus, not 
all unfit, he could attend chapel service and Communion on the 
first day of the week, while diligently sowing his wild oats 
during the other six. The crop, if luxuriant, was not of 
malignant growth. Caricatures, in which his teachers and 
superiors were not spared, theatricals in the Great Hall, 
burlesquing the Greek tragedies in doggerel English, monkey- 
tricks of a schoolboy broke loose inflicted ruthlessly on his set 
all round, seemed to nurse his popularity till he became a leader, 
social and athletic. At last, he attained his ambition, writing 
of himself, “I am now Captain of the boats and President of 
the Club. So I am at the head of everything.” 

Alas for his degree! After his first year at college, his 
Principal strongly advised him to go right away into the country 
for quiet serious reading with the Rev. C. Scriven, Rector of the 
twin-parishes of Martinhoe and Trentishoe, shut out, in a lonely 
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corner of North Devon, from the demoralizing influence of any 
convenient railway station. But alas for human frailty! The 
terrible Alumnus ran wild among waves and rocks and quaint, 
original peasant folk ; he wrote off his impressions in hot haste: 

“The country round is magnificent, and I soon fell in love 
with both place and people.” 

And so did these last with him, notwithstanding the slur of 
“eccentricity ” attached to him by candid opinion at the Rectory. 
He found welcome and splendid amusement everywhere. He 
enjoyed the strange customs and superstitions lingering on from 
the older centuries; the “tremendous” funeral feasts; the 
blood-curdling stories of ghosts, to be seen moving about the 
graves on Midsummer night; the obstinate faith of the people 
in witches, charms and spells. Having some amateur skill in 
the healing art, and a decided taste for its exercise, he made 
friends with the country doctor, and, as a sort of lay-assistant, 
rose into high repute with ailing folk as a “medicine man.” 
He even condescended to the cure of an apparently hopeless 
case with a prescription of coloured and flavoured water, to be 
swallowed with words of mystic charm! This actually suc- 
ceeded ! 

He went up to Oxford in the spring, to pass his “ Smalls.” 
On the second day of his examination, an organ-grinder was 
posted outside, to the distraction of the student’s thoughts ; he 
collapsed at once and withdrew his name, but remained in 
residence, attending to his duties as President of the “ Red” and 
Boat Clubs, and, it would seem, sparing some attention to his 
studies, for he tried again, and passed, on the 1oth June. 

He returned to “read” at Martinhoe, whence came new 
stories 

‘‘Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes——” 

The future African explorer, while graduating as a cragsman, 
cave-discoverer and engineer among the Devon rocks and seas, 
came more than once to hand-grips with death. One morning 
he was nearly drowned whilst skating; that evening he joined 
a Devon farmer’s party to “see Christmas,” with feast, games 
and dancing, till hot breakfast at 8 am. next day. History has 
not recorded how many of these hours Hannington was a gucst. 
His next adventure is thus told: 
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“On the 12th January I asked Morrell and George Scriven to 
join in an excursion to a cave we called ‘The Eyes, two small 
holes, just large enough to creep through, which penetrated a 
headland. While there, we discovered below water-mark a hole 
which seemed to penetrate some distance; so, with no little 
squeezing and pushing, I wound my way in, and found myself in 
a large hollow chamber, with no other outlet than the one I had 
entered by. It would have been a dreadful place in which to be 
caught by the tide. The water, gradually rising in the utter 
darkness, would drown one like a rat ina trap. I explained all 
this melodramatically to my companions outside till they grew 
quite impatient. 

“*Well, come out then,’ said Morrell, ‘for the tide is fast 
coming up, and we shall have a job to return.’ 

“So I crawled down to the entrance and essayed to come out 
head first. I soon stuck fast, and after great squeezing and 
squirming, barely managed to get back again inside. Next I 
tried to get out as I came in, and so worked my way down feet 
first. It was no go—I was again jammed tight. My two friends 
then got hold of my legs and pulled and pulled till I thought 
my legs and body would part company. Matters really began 
to look serious. I was bruised and strained a good deal, and 
escape seemed impossible. And now the full horror of the 
situation flashed across us all. My mocking words were 
actually to be realised! I said in the best voice I could 
that I must say good-bye, but if ever I passed a dreadful 
moment, it was that one. The tide was creeping up slowly but 
surely. Applying all their strength, they pushed me back into 
the entrance that I might make one more effort head first. 
Then it suddenly occurred to us all that I might try without my 
clothes. No sooner said than done; and after a good scraping I 
soon stood once more by their side. But it was a narrow 
escape.” 

Thus he approached the close of his third year at college, and 
being of full age for ordination, he suggested to his friendly tutor, 
Mr. Scriven, that he should come to him at once as his curate 
and read for his degree afterwards! But, as he recorded in riper 
days: “ Very fortunately the Bishop would not consent to ordain 
me until I had taken my degree.” 

This he accomplished at last, on June 12th, 1873, after nearly 
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two more years were consumed in an undergraduate’s life, when 
his aim and purpose of existence had been steadied by the first 
great sorrow. His mother was taken in February 1872. Eight 
months afterwards his father announced his second choice of a 
wife, which proved happy, but the son’s feelings were only 
natural when he wrote: “I am terribly cut up and cast down.” 

Again he recorded: “ About this time a different tone began 
to steal over me insensibly. I prayed more.” 

In September, 1873, he was summoned by the Bishop to 
Exeter for exam., a week earlier than he anticipated. Charac- 
teristically, he had postponed the Prayer Book until the last 
fortnight’s cram, thus shortened by a week! He failed to pass. 
Half furious, half desperate, at his defeat, he was checked by the 
still small voice within: “If you can give way like this, are you 
fit to offer yourself as a minister of Christ ?” 

Fain would he have drawn back. Easily might he have 
drifted into a common, easy life on comfortable means, with 
troops of pleasant friends, and playing with the natural sciences 
to cheat exzuz. But he was not made of such slight metal. The 
guiding Hand was upon his shoulder, choosing and marking him 
out as a strong labourer in the harvest-field of God. 

Again he danced the old year out among the Devon merry- 
makers. Once more he went the rounds of Oxford revels. 
Then he returned to meet the Bishop’s chaplain at Exeter, and 
faced his examination papers well prepared, at last, but in ill 
case through excitement and want of sleep. On the fourth day 
of exam. the Bishop saw him and told him of his fate. His 
reading had been hard and conscientious, but his matter badly 
handled. He must remain a deacon for two years—twice the 
Rubrical time—and come up for an intermediary examination. 
Of one point the Bishop showed due appreciation, exhorting 
him: “You've got fine legs, I see; mind that you run about 
your parish. Good-morning.” 

In this, at least, the new minister was not likely to be found 
wanting. Thus conditionally he was ordained, when well on in 
his twenty-seventh year. Next day, in the quadrangle of St. 
Mary’s Hall, he met his much-tried Principal, who drily said : 

“T am not certain whether you are to be congratulated or 
not.” 


Next Sunday, Hannington made his first appearance in the 
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pulpit. The paternal church at Hurst provided the opportunity, 
and the neighbourly congregation crowded in to listen to his first 
sermon. In spite of their admiration, he tore it up, and pro- 
nounced it “ feeble—in fact not quite sound.” As yet he was far 
from the gift of extempore preaching and spontaneous prayer— 
those secrets by which the human heart is lifted up, as it were, in 
the pastor’s hands and drawn towards its God. 

By-and-by he went to his curacy at Martinhoe. 

“Ah, me! Was there ever such a curate before or since?” So 
sighs his biographer. In faith, a curate to set Mrs. Grundy’s 
decorous white hairs straight on end; one little amenable to the 
yoke of petty parochial pedantry. His dress of unconventional 
fashion consisted of Bedford-cord knee-breeches of yellow hue, 
continued with yellow Sussex “spats,” brass buttoned—stout, 
hob-nailed, broad-soled, weighty boots—these combined with 
an all-round, short jacket of black cloth, underneath which, an 
ecclesiastical waistcoat buttoning up the side. Thus half the 
man presented the clerk in Holy Orders, while from the waist 
down, the Adam of rough, rollicking, out-door life asserted 
pertinacious sway. 

A sturdy, “game” Exmoor pony carried him after his own 
heart from hamlet to hamlet of the unpopulous, far-scattered 
cure of souls. Over moor and through dense fog, up hill and 
down, through mist and rain, he galloped by day or night, 
Sundays and all. He would arrive for service at some outlying 
church, when given up for lost, dripping wet; he would put on 
the surplice over all, and shorten the belated service out of 
respect to the rustics’ appetites for dinner and his own afternoon 
duty at Martinhoe, to be ridden for sharp to time. 

But the field-folk, farmers, and all sorts of autochthonous livers 
on Devon soil, understood this stranger, and more—they took 
him to their hearts as one of their own. They knew him and 
his wild pony as kindly guests. There were pockets in his 
shooting-jacket to carry Prayer-book and medicines—help for 
the sick in body and soul. His time, his strength, his money, 
were freely spent on all who had need of them—but yet, admired 
and much loved, he sank under the burthen of his charge, into 
deep distress of mind. 

Just at this time, a friend, like himself, recently admitted to 
Holy Orders, was pleading in prayer for his anxious soul. This 
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friend sent him Dr. Mackay’s “Grace and Truth,” a powerful 
exposition of the faith that was in our Puritan fathers. Dog- 
matic, hard, uncharitable, it may be, if applied to others, a source 
of comfort in everlasting hope when turned upon our own 


breast, as the sword of the Spirit to cleave the heart in twain, 
and bid us, 


—‘‘ Throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half.” 

Thus it was that, as a little child, this man received indeed the 
Kingdom of God. Now he persevered in his self-imposed task, 
learning to preach and pray without book—but not without 
great effort and failure. Once, having given out the text, he 
broke down immediately from sheer nervousness, and was barely 
able to dismiss the congregation with a hymn. But soon he 
attained to his desire. A parochial mission stirred him to new 
proofs of spiritual life. One Sunday, through a violent storm, 
and snow-drifts that buffeted him back, he rode to a meeting 
at Parracombe, to speak the words of peace with God through 
Our Lord and Redeemer—those words so true and real to his 
bosom now. 

Next year his father offered him the home cure of St. George's, 
now established as a chapel-of-ease to the church, under the 
Rector of Hurstpierpoint. A curacy in name, in effect an inde- 
pendent charge. He hesitated. His heart was in his work 
among the simple Devon folk, who crowded the little churches 
when he preached, as if a new Apostle had come among them. 
He found it hard to tear himself from the wild rides and free 
life of nature, so truly sympathetic to the warm pulse within 
his breast. But the two Bishops of Exeter and Chichester 
approved of the proposed change. He obeyed, and went to 
tame his spirit to the common round of parochial system in 
hard, downright work under an experienced vicar, the Rev. J. 
Dawson, of the parish of Darley Abbey, a suburb of Derby 
mainly consisting of factory hands. Here Hannington remained 
for several months; then went up to Oxford to take his M.A. 
degree in November 1875. In June the next year he went to 
receive priest’s orders at Chichester, and passed his final exam, 
coming out at the top of the list. Next day—tell it not in Gath 
—he wrote: “A day of rest. I nested in the Bishop’s garden 
and round the belfry tower for swift’s eggs.” 
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At Hurst, his birth-place, he made his abode for seven happy 
years, prospering in all things as his soul prospered. He 
achieved the difficult success of becoming a prophet to his own 
people. They even closed indulgent eyes to his incorrigible 
eccentricities, too blind to observe or mark him striding down 
the village street in his worn-out boating “ blazer,” or any other 
outrageous attire conveniently to hand. The pockets of that 
offending coat were filled with expiatory sweets for the young, 
who loved their queer pastor with fresh, guileless hearts, and 
made a way for him to persuade their elders of the living truth 
Once, as he walked in correct clerical clothes with a Bishop, a 
little girl followed, and called his attention by pulling his coat- 
tails, asking with a blush, “ Please Sir, haven’t you got a bull’s 
eye for me?” 

With young men and boys he had extraordinary influence. 
He formed a Bible class and temperance association specially 
for them. They were nicknamed “ Hannington’s Saints,” but 
they were taught to glory in the mocks of the scoffers. 
Hannington was the first total abstainer at Hurst, where the 
movement was unpopular in the extreme. His gift of chaff and 


banter was not the least effectual way of his dealing with 
opponents. No one could call another “old fuddler” with such 
delicate irony, making the most confirmed drunkard’s face burn 
with shame. 


Then he made a great personal sacrifice; how great, only 
born riders like himself can understand. Alas for his gallops 
over the downs and races across country in pleasant company! 
He would ride no more, he said ; in future, he would walk about 
the parish. He had sold his horse ; he had need of the money. 
He meant to knock the stable and coach-house into one. He 
did so,and made a mission hall, papered, carpeted, hung with 
lamps, furnished with forms and harmonium; perfect in its way. 

His ‘hours were full and blessed. And now, the nearest, 
dearest tie of human life came as the good gift of the Divine. 
Celibacy had been hitherto part and parcel of his creed, which 
seems to have been first shaken by the wedding of his friend 
and future biographer ; an event which followed hard upon his 
own meeting with his fate in the person of Blanche Hankin- 
Turvin. This lady resided with her mother at Hurstpierpoint, 
worshipping at St. George’s chapel. Hannington admired her 
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character as an earnest Christian from their first acquaintance, 
towards the close of 1875. After a year, his bachelor resolutions 
gave way. December 26th, 1876, he wrote, “ Proposed to Blanche 
Hankin-Turvin, and was accepted.” 

In his position, marriage was almost an imperative duty. Yet 
the taste of earthly happiness filled him with strange fears, 
January Ist, 1877, he wrote: “The new year breaks in upon 
me. How? How? Under a new epoch I am engaged to be 
married. I, who have always been supposed, and have supposed 
myself, to be a confirmed bachelor, cross, crabbed, ill-conditioned. 
What a change in the appearance of everything does this make! 
It, however, seems to fill me with the things of this world, and 
to make me cold and dead.” 

Had he forgotten the holy counsel: “Whoso findeth a wife 
findeth a good thing, and obtaineth favour of the Lord”? Even 
so; and of such stuff are good husbands made. He had chosen 
the one woman who suited him in all things; who made his 
desire her own; who ever helped, and never hindered him in 
his Master’s service. “My dearest heart’s beloved,” he would 

“commence his letters to her—no mere formal words, but true 
and tender, straight from soul to soul. 

One unspeakable year of perfect wedded union was theirs. 
Even so long, the young warrior of Israel who had * married a 
wife” was bidden to stay at home from the battle-field and 
comfort her. So long, and Hannington, a husband and a father, 
heard the first trumpet-call that stirred the wandering, missionary 
instinct, the main motive, the necessity of his spiritual life. 

In March, 1878, a telegram reached the committee of the 
Church Missionary Society. The two leaders of their expedition 
to Uganda, Lieutenant Smith and his second in command, 
O’Neill, had fallen—murdered by a savage king at Ukarewe, 
the Island by the southern shore of the great Nyanza Lake. 
Those lands were new. Scarce twenty years had passed since 
they were first trodden by the feet of Englishmen; since the 
Nile gave up the secret of her source in the Victoria Nyanza 
Lake. Already had several martyr deaths consecrated to the 
Christian faith this remote corner of the earth. These two 
young Englishmen of our day, shedding their blood like the 
Apostles of eighteen hundred years ago, had come to call back 
the world to those times of heroic self-devotion—so it seemed 
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to Hannington, in the midst of his happiness, in the calm peace 
of the Sussex Downs. Not yet could he break the strong 
home-ties and wring the heart of a devoted love. But already 
the Hand was upon him; it was but a question of the time when 
he should give up all. 

Four years more, and he made the great sacrifice. His father 
was dead; he was free to obey the call. His purpose had 
ripened now. He told no friend—except the wife, whose will 
was one with his. Very quietly, the momentous step was taken. 
In November 1881 he wrote in his diary: “It does not seem to 
me possible that the Church Missionary Society would accept 
me. Iam not worthy of the honour.” 

He offered himself for a limited time—five years—* being 
married.” Most feeling words. Upon condition that the 
Society would supply his place at his own chapel, till his return. 
He would go mainly at his own expense, although his nearest 
had their claims, and he could not give up all that was theirs. 

On the 7th March, 1882, it was settled. He was to go—and 
as leader of the party. He wrote: 

“] returned home, and broke the news to my wife. She was 
more than brave about it and gave meto the Lord. I had 
asked her often before, and she said she would let me go. I 
had not mentioned my offer before, because she was all alone, 
and I thought the suspense would be more than she could bear.” 

Who could add to the human touch of these strong, tender 
words? For five years, these two whom God had joined, 
consented to part—for five years of youth and happiness to be 
cut with pain out of our poor, brief mortal life—then to meet 
again, if He so permitted, never to leave his loved ones any 
more, never to say good-bye till death open the doors of eternal 
hope. ‘Lue story is best told in his own words: 

“May 17th. Up at 5 a.m. though I had everything well 
prepared. Ah, what a heavy heart I had! I longed now to be 
away, for the worst was yet to come. The pound of flesh, blood 
and all, must be cut away. First, my dear mother-in-law, not 
the mother of my youth, but of my manhood, loved with a 
man’s affection. How brave she was, and she of all, feels that 
she has least chance of seeing me again. We parted calmly. . . 
now my most bitter trial—an agony that still cleaves to me— 
saying good-bye to the little ones. Thank God that all the pain 
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was on one side. Over and over again I thank Him for that. 
‘Come back soon, papa,’ they cried. My wife the bravest of all.” 

A soldier’s daughter, the true wife of a soldier of the cross. 

To what country was the traveller bound, bearing his Lord’s 
last command, to preach the good tidings among all nations? 
Uganda, the most important negro kingdom of East Africa, 
was at this time but recently known, yet it had become the chief 
seat of missionary enterprise, the grave of more than one noble 
life. In 1843, the German Dr. Krapf was the first to bring a 
report to Europe of the existence of a great lake in the interior 
of the Unknown Land. At Mombasa, on the coast, his wife 
Rosine had died beside him on the hard mission path. Still he 
persevered, with his countryman Robmann ; established the first 
mission stations, and discovered the mountain Kilima-njaro, with 
its crown of snow. As years went by, he heard more from 
native traders of the Great Inland Sea and river, far beyond the 
knowledge of the white man. 

This report ultimately led the way to the expedition of 
Burton and Speke in 1857. They reached their object, and 
from them the Victoria Nyanza (sea) received our Sovereign’s 
name. The next to visit its shores was Livingstone. In 1861 
Speke and Grant explored its borders, and to them, the Nile 
gave up its secret source—flowing northward from the lake, and 
dividing the country of Usoga from Uganda. This last was now 
visited, for the first time, by white men. Speke resided in the 
capital, Rubaga, from February to July 1862, as the guest of 
Mtesa the king. 

In 1874.it was reached from the north by an officer of Gordon 
Pasha, governor of the Soudan. In 1875 another Englishman, 
H. M. Stanley, visited King Mtesa, and was received with the 
barbaric pomp and deafening noise of musketry with which the 
royal savage delighted to honour his strange guest. Mtesa was 
at this time a Mahommedan by profession, having been persuaded 
to Islam by the Arab slave-traders, who brought a profitable 
traffic in human flesh. In dress and manners he affected the 
culture of the Arab race. Stanley endeavoured to turn his mind 
towards Christianity, succeeding so far as to bring about his 
observance of a double Sabbath, the Christian added to the 
Moslem. He even expressed a desire for Christian teachers to 
be sent to him. The request was transmitted to England by 
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Mr. Stanley; large sums of money and a small company of 
devoted men were immediately forthcoming. Among these was 

lexander Mackay, who “held the fort” at the Lake Mission 
until his death, when still in the prime of his age, in 1890. 

Devotion, suffering, conquest, defeat, spell the history of the 
work to which Hannington was now called. Only five baptised 
Christians out of the native race could then be shown as results 
of so much sacrifice. But hope was strong, and in two years 
after Hannington’s first advent, they counted eighty-eight. Since 
then they have multiplied ; the seed sown with pain, watered with 
many martyrs’ blood, and fed with their bodies burned by fire, 
has struck deep and sprung. 

Hannington and his party embarked on board the Quetta, at 
Gravesend, on May 17th, 1882. 

“TI must leave the farewells. I have not sufficient cold blood 
in my veins to make red ink enough to write them.” Work and 
activity were the anodynes to pain. “I felt for the moment as 
one paralysed. Now was the time for re-action. No. ‘Casting 
all your care upon Him.’ I went below and set my cabin in order 
for sea, arranged about prayers, etc., and the rest of the day 
passed so rapidly that, when night came, I scarcely knew it was 
_gone. My God, how tender Thou art!” 

On June roth they were set down at Zanzibar. Hannington 
was received at a state audience by the Sultan, who warned him, 
through an interpreter, of the lions in his path—especially a 
gigantic snake in Ugogo, reputed to reach to the sky and to 
devour oxen and women and children whole—which story the 
traveller hugely enjoyed. Then began tent life in the interior. 
June 30th Hannington and his company of seven white men 
started, after many efforts, and much provocation from the fifty 
native porters, headmen and tent-boys, on whom they had now 
to depend for every single necessity of life. Hannington wrote 
his various journeys, encampments and accidents of travel in 
delightful letters to his nephews and nieces at home. Through 
scenery that might have graced some English country side, wooded 
park and watered meadow, they passed along a mountain-chain, 
with flora like North Devon; then came the terrible, waterless 
desert, the raging fever, to which Hannington succumbed, and 
looked only on the Southern shore of the Great Lake, where his 
companions consulted together and broke the hard truth to him. 
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He must go back from the very threshold of his enterprise, go 
home in search of health, or stay only to cast his life uselessly 
away. 

“On October 15th I was desperately ill, and in such agony 
that I had to ask all to leave. me and let me scream, as it seemed 
slightly to relieve the intense pain. In this state, I said to 
Gordon (a nephew), ‘Can it be long before I die?’ His answer 
was ‘No: nor can you desire that it should be so.’” 

The illness was most sudden and severe, breaking up the 
adventurous life so entirely after his own heart. One day we 
read ‘of his prodigious climbs, quaint adventures with friendly 
natives and hair-breadth escapes from the murderous shots of 
ambushed enemies ; of encounters with lions, leopards, elephants, 
rhinoceros, and all manner of great beasts, and more dire, small 
insect tormentors ; of poisoned wells, rank with festering bodies 
of toad or snake ; it was from this last cause his deadly sickness 
sprung. After long abstinence he drank two glasses from a well, 
cold, delicious, seemingly clear and pure. From that time he 
was never well, though he rose time after time, battling with 
faintness and suffering for several months. 

Christmas found most of the party “tottering out of fever 
beds”; but they kept the holy season, “and thought much of, 
dear ones at home, praying for us and wishing us trae Christmas 
joy.” They were encamped by the southern borders of the 
Great Lake, on which they should have embarked New Year's 
day, 1883, for a canoe journey to visit Romwa, king of Uzinza, 
who had made some overtures of dubious friendship. Now they 
suffered great difficulties, having been robbed of their provision 
of cloth—the current coin of Africa, where “nothing for nothing” 
is the rule applied by the untutored children of Nature. Then 
the captain of the canoe, styled by Hannington “ the old man of 
the sea,” opposed all manner of obstacles to progress. At last 
Hannington dealt with the question after a fashion of his own, 
as he thus records : 

“ The men turned the head of the canoe towards a deep bay, and 
stated their intention of landing us there and taking us no 
farther. Should we find canoes there? No. Was it far from 
Romwa’s? Yes; altogether out of the way. Why we shall die 
if we are left in this way. Well, Mzee says he will not go on! 
Then I said in a firm, clear voice, ‘Give me my gun, Il 
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deliberately proceeded to load it, and pointing at Mzce at about 
a yard distant from his chest, I said, ‘ Now will you go on ?’ 

“* Yes, Bwana, yes, don’t fire!’ The effect was magical ; round 
flew the head of the canoe, once more we speeded over the 
waves; but I had found out a secret—I was from that moment 
the master, and it is not too much to say that our lives were 
saved by that one prompt action.” 

Romwa met the white men with fair words and quiet oppo- 
sition. It was late in June before they succeeded in making 
any serious advance. They reached Kagei and met much 
hospitality from the Arab chief, Sayed bin Saif, “ the white man’s 
friend.” A pleasant surprise it was to hear the French salutation, 
“Bon jour, Monsieur. Cest M. Hannington, west-ce pas?” 
This from a strange white man, who started up before the 
travellers as they sipped their Arab host’s delicious coffee. It 
was one of the French Jesuits sent on mission to Uganda by 
Cardinal Lavigerie, the famous prelate of Algiers. Hannington 
received much hospitality from these priests. “They were very 
brotherly and kind.” They came from Uganda, and had much 
to tell him of the English Mission party at Rubaga, who were 
anxiously looking for his arrival. 

But he was compelled to turn back, confessing he was “ done.” 
Disease and intolerable anguish had bowed the strong man like 
a broken sword ; he had lost four stone of his weight ; withered, 
shrivelled, feeble, he looked nearer seventy than the robust age 
of thirty-five. To have gone on in such a condition would have 
been a moral suicide. At last, almost against his own consent, 
he was carried back to Zanzibar. More than once his negro 
bearers gave him up, apparently dead, and left him alone on the 
road. He would come back to life and crawl after the little 
caravan. The black men said, “ Master will die; he is sure to 
die; but how is it master is always so happy? Black man 
would lie down by the side of the road and die like a sheep.” 

Resting at the little Mission stations dotted along the journey 
through the wild, often at Death’s door, he wrote, referring to 
the 17th March: 

“T feel that I must proceed for life or death. Either will be 
welcome, though I confess to a longing to live. 

From this time I began slowly to mend.” 
The turn had come. He reached Zanzibar alive, sailed for 
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England, and on June t1oth, 1883, reached home once more, as 
one come back from the dead. For a little while he took up the 
thread of his happy, useful life at Hurst. For one more golden 
year husband and wife were restored to each other. Who shall 
measure the depth of that love? Passing mortal passion, beyond 
time, change, death, the union “In the Lord,” far closer, holier 
than mere earthly marriage, enduring through all things to 
eternity. But the fire of the Apostolic spirit was in the veins of 
this man ; there was no rest for the sole of his foot until he could 
tread once more on the battle-field whence he had been driven 
back. 

He preached throughout England and Scotland in the Mission 
cause. At Southampton he attended an Undenominational 
conference, such as always commended itself to his large-hearted 
Christianity. “A curious gathering,” he termed it. Here a 
memorable meeting was thus recorded: “Spurgeon and I hada 
good time together, and I enjoyed his society immensely.” 

Still, the desire of his heart was ever pressing on. At last, 
after many rebuffs, the medical board of the Church Missionary 
Society passed him for service in Africa. This time he was 
called to a higher office. A new Bishopric of East Equatorial 
Africa was instituted by the Society, and their choice fell upon 
Hannington. He accepted, fully aware of the heavy respon- 
sibilities. A member of the Committee, meeting him, said : 

“I must congratulate you, Bishop Hannington.” 

“Commiserate me, you mean?” was the apt reply, midway 
between jest and sad earnest. 

On the 5th November 1884 he sailed in the MVefau/, with 
troops on board for Port Said; these were the days of the 
belated expedition to Khartoum. The new bishop bore a com- 
mission from the Archbishop of Canterbury to visit Jerusalem, 
and confirm the churches in the Holy Land, on his way out. 
Here, his own new dignity and importance amused him much; 
he wrote to his wife: “I find that people stand rather in awe of 
your poor husband ; but I am sure that they need not, for I am 
an exceedingly meek and unpretentious individual.” Every- 
where the same story followed him: “he was so kind and 
genial; everybody loved him. Wherever he went there was a 
brightness.” 

On Saturday, January 24th, 1885, the Bishop landed, quite 
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unexpected, at Frere Town, in the harbour of Mombasa, the 
head-quarters of the new See on the East African coast; the 
base of operations for the forthcoming crusade. Here the 
missionaries’ quarters were almost luxurious; a snow-white 
house, rising out of the dense shade of a grove of mangoes, 
while the bishop’s “ palace ” with flat roof was set among waving 
palms, and boasted of a beautiful garden, a tropical paradise 
sloping down to the sea. It had been planned that the wife 
should come out to live here, with her new-born baby— leaving 
three little ones behind—and so make a home of rest for the 
husband and father as he went to and fro through the dark land, 
at the peril of his life. But it was not to be. From the bridal 
year, he began to wish, jokingly, “that you were a more 
scambleinous tomboy” in the jargon he loved to invent. 
Seriously, he recorded his regret : 

“ How little there seems in my diary about my wife. Her 
incapacity to walk much, or to travel, causes us to go out 
together so seldom. It is often a cause of regret to me that it 
should be so. But while I am at play she is at work, and visits 
much in the parish amongst the poor,and almost exclusively 
among them.” 

With regard to missionaries’ wives, his views seem to have 
inclined towards those of St. Paul, “in the present distress.” 
He wrote: “ It is little short of homicide to permit them to go 
beyond the neighbourhood of the coast.” Again: “She dies, 
and we talk about the mysteries of Providence. It would be a 
greater mystery if in such a case she had lived. In the face of 
this and the other death, I was quite shocked to hear of ——’s 
proposed marriage.” 

Later, the irrepressible joker had his say on the subject. 
“While I shudder at the thought of young married women 
coming out, I should gladly welcome a few strapping old maids, 
who could go about by twos even to Uganda. Send out a 
dozen to try.” 

His first demand was for a new church. “ Frere Town struck 
me as one of the most lovely spots I have seen. It is laid out 
with the care and precision of those advertisements you see 
hanging up at the railway stations. But one shudders slightly 
(a kind of half-gratified shudder, as we reap the benefit) to see 
such palatial residences. Then followed grief, sorrow, amaze- 
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ment, which increases to find the missionaries dwelling in houses 
of Cedar, and the Ark scarce resting in curtains——” 

“ And now, be frightened, and talk about new brooms ; but 
we have quite decided to appeal for a new church. I won't 
fulminate by this mail, but we must have a decent church. Not 
a tin ark, or a cocoa-nut barn, but a proper stone church, a 
church to the glory of God.” 

Entering upon his episcopal supervision, we find him pleased 
on the whole with schools, services, and native choir, whose 
voices were far better than those of the southern tribes at 
Zanzibar, and the singers sang with their hearts. But he com- 
plained of a Dissenterish tone. On the other hand, when visiting 
his brother Bishop, Smythies: “Sunday 6 a.m. the Bishop held 
a confirmation. Mitre and cope.” 

From early Oxford days had ritualistic costuming and posing 
been a target for his scorn. In this he remained consistent 
through life, notwithstanding certain leanings, at times, towards 
Rome. Young neophytes who dressed themselves up in private 
to be photographed with crosier and censer, and erected mock 
altars in their bed-rooms with portmanteaux and antimacassars, 
must have had a rough time with this Herculean practical 
joker. On the occasion of Hannington’s official visit to the 
Arab governor of Mombasa: “A very nice man,” he re- 
cords. “Weather less warm; in spite of Bp.’s clothes, felt 
cool.” ; 

This betrays how much he preferred “ mufti” to those same 
“ Bp.’s clothes,” it is to be feared he often wore with bated 
respect. When revisiting Martinhoe, he had been seen leaping 
through pools in episcopal apron, gaiters, and shovel hat. To 
him, the trappings and suits of sacerdotalism were ever a thorn 
in the flesh, very hardly to be endured, and, like a school-boy 
out of bounds, he loved to discard such restraints of civilization 
for the old brown coat that served him for a thousand miles of 
walking to and from the Great Lake, or better still, the shirt- 
sleeves and slippers in which he rushed out to fight, on a sudden 
alarm of savage war. 

Hardly had the new Bishop made himself at home at Frere 
Town, when a cry of distress from an outlying post of his vast 
diocese called him, nothing loth, to travel 200 miles into the 
central wilderness and mountain chain. The object was, first, 
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to bring succour and hope to the mission station at Taita, set 
upon the mountain Ndara, the farthest outpost of Christianity 
on the west. A terrible famine had devastated the country all 
round ; the little garrison, and its chief, Mr. Wray, were almost 
perishing from want, and in daily peril from the superstitious 
native tribes, who blamed the presence of the white men as the 
cause of the common calamity. Help from Frere Town reached 
them with great difficulty, and Bishop Hannington promptly 
made up his mind to head a relief expedition. The second 
object was, to establish a chain of mission stations as far as 
possible westwards, towards the Great Lake, and at the same 
time to reconnoitre the advance towards Uganda by a new 
northern route, opened up by the English explorer, Mr. Joseph 
Thompson. This road was shorter than the old, and far less 
fraught with fever, malaria, and death to the European traveller. 

And now, apron, gaiters, and shovel hat were gleefully put 
aside. Pleasant jottings follow, showing how the kindly chief- 
pastor made friends with his savage flock : 

“At Rubai Mission Station I joined in one of the dances—a 
kind of puss-in-the-corner drop-handkerchief—to the intense 
delight of the natives. Henceforth we are friends. Grand 
cooking preparations. I give a feast to-day, at which I expect 
about 600 guests. About twelve the feast began in earnest, and 
at about five o’clock the dances and drums. I joined a little in 
most of the dances, some of which are very grotesque,’—(we can 
see the Bishop all there in the thic’: of the fun)—“and it gave 
the people more satisfaction than anything else””—(which we 
can well believe). 

Through burning desert to the foot of Taita mountains, then 
a series of congenial climbs rejoiced the heart of the cragsman 
and naturalist collector. “As we topped a rise, suddenly before 
our astonished gaze flashed Kilima-njaro in all his glory! How 
lovely the great mountain looked, all radiant with the rays of 
the rising sun; the sight was so surpassingly beautiful that it 
called forth long and loud exclamations from the stolid Africans 
around us. We at once called a halt, and, as long as time 
permitted, we feasted our eyes on snow under the burning sun 
of Africa.” 

He tried valiantly to get to the snow-line for mosses, but, 
being unable to spend a night on the mountain, only succeeded 
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in reaching a height. of 9,000 feet. A box of butterflies and 
mosses was despatched to the British Museum as the spoils of 
this ascent. After many stirring adventures, and. a happy 
Easter day in the wild, the Bishop records, on his return from 
this trial trip, in April 1885: 

“T have to praise God for one of the most successful journeys 
that I ever took. For myself, too, I have enjoyed most 
excellent health almost the whole way, during the tramp of 
1,coo miles. May its result be the planting of the cross of 
Christ on Kilima-njaro.” 

What a contrast to his former African travel, dogged by 
pestilence, fever, and cruel grips of pain! His mind was quite 
satisfied now as to the preference of the new route westward. 
One thing only he did not know. That the north-east approach 
was regarded by the people of Uganda as the back door into 
their land. That the advance and pretensions of the Germans, 
at Zanzibar had drawn down the native suspicions upon 
Europeans of every sort, who, to them, seemed all one 
nationality, to be opposed and dreaded by their own. Neither 
did Hannington take into account the two events that marked 
the times of his sailing from England, and setting foot in Africa 
once more. In October 1885, Mtesa died; that king of 
Uganda with whom the white man could deal on terms of 
reason and even friendship. The large-minded savage prince 
was succeeded by his youngest son, Mwanga, a wretched boy, 
schooled in cruelty and vice, held in check by a knot of Arab 
slave-traders and old court officials, whose power and riches 
depended on oppression of the subject races, and the keeping 
out of European influence. Furthermore, in January, 1885, 
by the assassination of Gordon, all the native races of Africa 
were taught the lesson, that it is as safe as it is easy to accom- 
plish the betrayal and murder of Englishmen. 

On Trinity Sunday, 31st May, the Bishop held an ordination at 
Frere Town. William Jones and another rescued slave were 
admitted to Deacons’ orders—the first native ministers of the 
infant East African Church. One of these, William Jones, was 
the Bishop’s chosen companion on his last fatal journey to 
Uganda. He would suffer no fellow European to share the 
dangers on his way. 

After many difficulties, a caravan of native porters was got 
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together, and the start was made from the Mission Station at 
Rabai on July 23rd, 1885. Before the great wilderness 
closed around him, dates his last letter to his wife. “Kikumbulia, 
August 11th, 1885, My dearest,” he opens the story of hard- 
ships and troubles already overcome—he concludes, “ And now, 
just leave me in the hands of the Lord, and let our watchword 
be, ‘we will trust, and not be afraid.” Many kisses. Your 
most affectionate husband, James.” 

Never more in this world! Never again, till they meet in 
the land that is very far off, where God shall wipe all tears 
from their eyes ! 

The next news reached England by telegram from Zanzibar 
on New Year’s day, 1886. 


“Bishop Hannington, who left Mombasa in June last, in order 
to find, if possible, a new road to the Victoria, which will obviate 
the long detour by 'Jnyanyembe, has been seized by order of 
the King within two days’ march of Uganda. The latest report 
is that the king has given secret orders to have the Bishop ex- 
ecuted.” 


It was all too true. Two records have confirmed the tale. 
William Jones’s pencilled diary, “Behind my Bishop through 
Masailand,” and Hannington’s own pocket diary, kept till the 
29th October, his death day. This was recovered by the chief 
of the Uganda Mission, Alexander Mackay. As these records. 
show, the journey was fairly prosperous. Terrible straits for 
want of food, owing to the suspicions of the tribes, were 
overcome with consummate tact and patience by the Bishop 
and his henchman, William Jones. Big game, elephants and 
rhinoceros, afforded more pleasure even than peril to the daunt-. 
less sportsman, who so often looked to his gun to feed his wild 
following. The great terror of the road before him lay in the 
country of the Masai, where the renowned troop of braves, 
call El Moro, consisting of the youth of the tribe, devoted 
themselves from the age of seventeen to twenty-five to bloodshed, 
and military license of every kind ; treading down the land like 
so many mad young kings. They lived in kraals apart from 
their people, with their unmarried girl companions, on a lower 
level of decency than the four-footed beasts. Yet the Bishop saw 

II 
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something noble in the race, and longed to win them for Christ. 
He had some stiff encounters with them, on the ground of 
“hongo,” or travellers’ tribute, paying heavily, and narrowly 
escaping slaughter. Hannington had been warned of this peril 
before the start, “ but, as you know, that was not likely to prevent 
your husband——” so he wrote to his wife ona like occasion 
before. 

He reached “fair Kavirondo” on the north-east of the Great 
Lake. He found the natives good-natured and polite to 
strangers, and by no means importunate. Here he chose to 
leave the caravan, under the charge of William Jones, and 
proceed to Uganda by the Lake, alone—attended by fifty 
native porters, picked men, and lightly loaded with absolute 
necessaries, so that they might carry him, should his walking 
powers fail. This seemed not unlikely, as he started while 
suffering from an abscess in the leg. He penetrated to Usoga, 
the borderland divided from Uganda by the Nile, flowing 
northwards from its source in the Lake. During the next week 
he walked 170 miles, though still lame. October 19th he fell in 
with a dangerous drunken mob from Uganda, sent to subdue 
Usoga. Their excitement was intense at sight of the Bishop. 
He managed to overawe them, and pushed through with his 
terrified men. Two days more brought them to Lubwa’s, the 
chief of that country, who proved insolent, beat his war-drums, 
and surrounded the party with a large military force. A soldier 
was set to guard the Bishop in’ his tent, and follow him if he 
moved an inch. Undeterred, he climbed a neighbouring hill, 
and had the joy of discovering a splendid view of the Nile, at 
half-an-hour’s distance, over a beautiful country. Thither he 
asked leave to go, which was denied. He was never to set foot 
in Uganda. 

He called his followers, who had doubted the Nile’s existence. 
to come to the point whence he had seen the great river. One 
Masadi bin Suleiman, a renegade Mahommedan and open enemy 
of Christians, enticed the Bishop away from his men, on pre- 
tence of showing him another view. Then about twenty of 
Lubwa’s ruffians set upon him, violently threw him to the ground, 
rifled his valuables, and dragged him along by the legs, till, with 
a desperate struggle, he recovered his feet. Then they forced 
him on, knocking him violently against the banana trecs, some 
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trying to pull him one way, some another, with agonizing stress 
and strain. 

“In spite of all, and feeling I was being dragged along to be 
murdered at a distance, I sang ‘Safe in the arms of Jesus,’ and 
then laughed at the very agony of my situation.” 

Torn and mangled, he was cast into a horrible stifling hut, 
where he fell exhausted on his bed, and burst into tears—the 
strong man quite gave way. He was kept in prison while 
messengers were sent to Mwanga, at Uganda, to decide his fate. 
Lubwa and a large detachment of his thousand wives came to 
feast their eyes, with cruel curiosity, on the caged lion. “I felt 
inclined to spring at his throat, but sat still.” Hannington asked 
to sleep in his own tent, which was granted, but availed him 
little, for the vermin found it out and swarmed, the drunken 
guard murdered sleep, a hyena howled around, smelling a sick 
man; he had not an hour’s rest. Fever and delirium overtook 
him. He prayed the Lord for release. 

It came on the eighth day of prison. King Mwanga’s ordcrs 
had been received: to slay the Englishman. On the 29th 
October he was led out from his bed of fever to an open space 
before the village, where he was met by his own men, ahd a 
renewal of hope—soon to be undeceived. The poor fellows 
were bound two and two before his eyesas men doomed. Then 
with a fierce shout and shower of spears, the savage warriors 
covered the ground about his feet with a heap of dead and dying 
men. Then truly he tasted the bitterness of death, who, for 
himself, never saw the face of fear. 

He turned upon the narrowing circle of his foes, hesitating 
yet, with poised weapons, to violate the majesty of that tall form 
and calm eye, strong in the power of God. 

“Tell the king that I die for the Buganda—that I have 
purchased the road to Uganda with my life.” 

Still they seemed at a loss how they should murder him, till 
he pointed to his own gun. One of them took it, and shot him 
dead. 

The grand life was not wasted, thus cast away in the 
vigour of its prime. Not in vain. Surely he has opened 
the door into that land where he looked his last on the 
waning light of that October sun; yet not before his eyes had 
seen the great Nile at its birth-spring. That source has received 

11* 
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for all time the name of good augury, the title of our Queen. 
Its waters have baptized a modern race of Christians, oftentimes 
found faithful unto death. Ina thousand years to come—who 
shall say ?—it may be that our Island Empire shall have passed 
away in division and strife—which, may God forbid !—here, 
our language will remain ; here, the faith of our fathers, effetc 
to one sense of smaller modern criticism, shall blossom again as 
the rose in the waste places of the earth. As we dwell on the 
Acts of the Apostles, so shall our later race keep record of this 
new Gospel story. How James Hannington died for Uganda; 
how King Mwanga’s young boy-pages, when called to bear 
witness of their faith, gave themselves to be tortured and burnt 
to death for “Isa Masiya” as their musical tongue pronounces 
the Name of Names. 

The tide of western life is surely setting towards that vast 
continent, no longer “dark,” but lightening in thedawn. Mr. 
Chamberlain, amid ringing cheers, spoke from his place in the 
House what English feeling and reason will avouch and 
sustain : 

“T believe the people of this country, apart from all question 
of party, are determined to have their share in the disposition of 
the newly-discovered lands in Africa, and in the work of civili- 
zation to be carried out there. Sacrifices both of life and money 
might be justified by results,and the people of England, knowing 
that omelettes could not be made without the breaking of eggs, 
are prepared to count and to bear the cost. As to Uganda, 
our honour is pledged, and it is too late to go back.” 

In December, 1892, the bones of Bishop Hannington were 
discovered by his successor, Bishop Tucker, and his party, in 
Usoga; they were disinterred for re-burial in hallowed ground, 
and will remain as a martyr’s claim upon the land to be brought 
iato the light of God. 





MY STAR. 


My Star. 


I WORSHIP a Star in the heavens, 
A remote and beautiful prize, 
Beyond range of man’s power of reaching, 


Serene in the limitless skies. 


I prayed, and I longed, and I wearied, 


With passion, and fury, and tears, 


That my Star might come down to my pleading, 


Or that I might ascend to the spheres. 


But alas! She was cold and unbending, 
And my prayer was uttered in vain ; 
My Star in the limitless heavens, 


That I never, never, shall gain ! 


No longer the earth and its pleasures 
Allure me. My heart is afar ; 
Where high in despairing remoteness, 


I worship my pitiless Star! 


ETHEL M. DE FONBLANQUE. 





DAFFODIL. 


Daffodil. 


Go, Daffodil, I cried amain, 
And tell my love I wait, 
And as the spring comes back again 
My longing waxes great. 
Then the dear daffodils that stood a-row 


Laughed, as they wavered in the noon-day glow 


I plucked a yellow daffodil 
That nodded at my feet, 


And whispered, Say I love her till 
Thyme ceases to be sweet, 
And till the tender western wind’s caress 


Rivals the sea’s exceeding bitterness. 


I sent the flower to London-town, 
With words of passion writ ; 

She pinned it straightway in her gown, 
And gaily smiled on it: 

And, if it died there, on the breast of her, 


Do I not envy sore my messenger ? 


FAYR MADOC. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP. 


The Hutobiograpby of a Tramp, 


“ THEN who brought you up—if you never knew your parents ?” 
—was the question asked of an individual seated one cold 
winter’s day on a three-legged stool, in a very small apart- 
ment. 

“Brought myself up,” was the answer, and the statement 
proved to be literally true when the speaker proceeded to give 
the details of the process, in a graphic sketch of his past life. 
The man appeared to be about forty years of age; nature had 
supplied him originally with a strongly-built muscular frame, 
but hardships and semi-starvation had reduced him somewhat 
to the condition of a gaunt skeleton, with large bones standing 
out prominently under the tightly-drawn skin ; he had a bullet 
shaped head with closely cropped hair, a rugged face by no 
means devoid of intelligence, small, piercing black eyes, and a 
wide mouth of which the lines gave clear evidence of an innate 
sense of humour. The distorted contour of his nose, and certain 
scars and bruises on his features generally, indicated that he had 
been engaged in various pugilistic encounters in the course of his 
career, but despite these adornments his good-humoured counte- 
nance was by no means unpleasant to look upon. 

The room, entirely constructed of stone, in which he sat was 
simply a prison cell, and he was then wearing the usual dress 
prescribed for the recipients of Her Majesty’s hospitality in 
those grim palaces where it is so rigidly enforced ; but when he 
first arrived in that cheerless abode, he had been clad in a very 
peculiar costume. It had been formed of the coarsest canvas— 
a hole cut in one end allowed his head to emerge from its folds, 
and at the other, a string drew it loosely together round his 
ankles, so as to allow his bare feet to step gingerly on their way, 
while his arms and hands were completely imprisoned. The 
cause of this accoutrement was as follows: Torrents of rain on 
a December evening had driven him to seek a night’s lodging in 
the workhouse. This had been afforded him in the tramps’ ward, 
where he was invited to recline on a sloping board strewn with 
straw, which had already provided a couch for many hardly 
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bestead wanderers like himself. Sleep was not easily wooed 
under these circumstances, and he had employed the long hours 
of darkness in tearing up the rags which served him as clothing 
into the smallest possible fragments to which his chilled fingers 
were able to reduce them. When his nocturnal occupation was 
discovered he made no secret whatever of the purpose he had in 
view. He knew that, out of regard to the public morals, the 
State must provide him with garments of some sort, and he was 
satisfied that any form of attire must be preferable to the 
dilapidated tatters which had constituted his sole protection 
from the cold. The State recognized the duty and performed it 
by presenting him with a sack, which had previously been 
employed in carrying potatoes from the field to the workhouse. 
In this guise he had been taken before the magistrates, and 
finally marched to prison for fourteen days as a disorderly 
pauper. There he was visited by a person whose enquiry into 
his early education had drawn from him the answer already 
recorded. On that and subsequent occasions, he was led to 
detail his whole history to his visitor, having made the amazing 
discovery that there was actually someone in the world who 
seemed to take an interest in him. Inasmuch as it proved to be 
a very typical account of tramp life it seems well to transcribe it, 
for the benefit of those who may desire to penetrate into the 
lower depths of human existence in this country. The story 
shall be given in his own words, with only such qualifications as 
may render it intelligible and fit for ears polite. 

“TI have always gone in the name of Dick Arch,” he began. 
“Was I ever cursened (christened), did you say? I have been 
cursed up hill and down dale pretty nigh every day of my life, 
but that had nothing to do with what they called me. Dick 
were a fancy name, I take it, but Arch was tacked on to it 
because I was born under a railway arch. Yes! you may stare, 
but that’s where I were found one summer morning, an hour-old 
babby, with my mother, quite a young girl they said she were, 
laid there dying with me on her breast. The policeman what 
found us took us to the workus, but the mother were dead afore 
we got there—and they said I’d have died too if it hadn't 
happened to be a warm night, with the sun shining hot quite 
early—rather a pity now warn’t it that I kept on living? I'd 
never have felt nothing if I had been buried in the pauper grave 
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next day with the girl that bore me, and I’ve gone through a 
fine lot of trouble and misery since then I can tell ’ee. First 
there was that darned old woman that had charge of us workus 
babbies. She were a Turk, she were! the way she knocked us 
poor kids about were a caution. I’d give my ears to have a go 
at her now that I’ve got a pair of good fists—if you'll believe me 
I’d do a month in this here stone jug for it if I could get just 
five minutes’ chance to punch that old woman’s head! I were 
but three years old when I saw the last of the workus, but I can 
never forget her. How did I come to leave so early, you ask? 
Well you see I was an uncommon sharp ’un for a three-year-old, 
and I did as neat a trick then as I ever did in my life. The old 
Turk used to put us babbies to play on a bit of grass in front of 
the gate while she went to breakfus, and one day I saw an old 
man coming out that was taking his discharge ; the porter gave 
hima push through the gate, saying, ‘ There, be off with you and 
don’t let us see you here again,’ and I thinks to myself what a 
fine thing it ’ud be to get away with that free chap and never 
see the old woman again, so I ran after him, and when we got 
behind a hedge on the road where they could not see us from 
the house I caught hold of his coat tail and asked him to take 
me with him. ‘Whatever does the little shaver mean?’ says he 
as he stops, and looks down at me, and I says again, ‘ Take me 
wid you, I wants to go wid you.’ He stood a minute thoughtful- 
like, squinting at me, then, he told me long after, he says to 
himself, ‘I dunno but what it ‘ud be a good thing to have a 
little kid like that for my motherless child, that ’ud whimper in 
the cold and draw the coppers out of the ladies’ pockets,’ so he 
took me by the hand and away we went, and I’ve been on the 
road ever since up till now.” 

“Do you mean that you have never had a settled home all 
your life ?” 

“A home? Law, no! I never so much as slept within four 
walls except now and again when I took a night in the workus, 
if the snow storms were like to bury me alive, or in a common 
lodging-house, if I had a copper or two, and whiles I’ve done a 
bit of time in a stone jug like this, that has driven me nigh 
mad, for I cannot abide being shut in a house, whether it’s a 
prison or no Well, the old dad and I tramped the country 
for a good many years after that, and I must have been 
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fourteen or fifteen when the end came for him, but I dunno for 
certain how old I was, or am, for I have lost count of my age. 
How did dad and I get our living all that time? Well, we 
hawked oranges when they were in season, and herrings and 
bloaters other times, and boot-laces always; we never sold a 
single boot-lace in our lives, but they brought us a lot of coppers 
—for we'd offer them to ladies as didn’t want no porpoise hide 
leathers, nor bloaters neither, and we’d say we couldn’t sell 
nothing and was starving, and they’d out with a sixpence or 
maybe a shilling if we was in luck’s way. Then I brought dad 
somm’ut most days in the winter, for I used a fine dodge of 
standing silent in front of folk with tears running down my 
cheeks and looking awful hungry, as indeed I were most often. 
We went on like that till dad got terrible old and infirm ; he had 
the rheumatics and hobbled along a regular old cripple. People 
tried to make him go in the workus, but he said he’d a deal 
rather die. Then there came a raw winter night when we had 
had bad luck all day and were half starved, we were resting on 
the banks of a canal, for we meant-to go on to a bridge, and 
sleep under the shelter of it all night to keep out of the drizzling 
rain, but dad said he could not go another step, and set himself 
down with me close beside him wet and shivering. We kept 
looking at the black water just below our feet, till it grew dark 
as pitch, with no stars in the sky and no one near us. After a 
bit, dad said to me: 

“* Dick, you do as I tell ’ee, and in about half-an-hour from 
now you cut and run from this here place, so as no one should ax 
you any questions, tramp on to the next town, and for all you’re 
hungry to-night you'll get a bit to eat somehow, only go from 
here as I tell ’ee.’ 

“* Yes, dad,’ says I, ‘but sure you’re coming too ?’ 

“¢That’s neither here nor there,’ says he, ‘and look, Dick, I’ve 
got nothing left in the blessed world but this, and I give it to 
you,” and he took his old black pipe out of his pocket and gave 
it to me; he had not a bit of baccy left that night, I think if he 
had it might have made all the difference, for a smoke ’ud often 
cheer him when everything else was gone—he put the pipe in 
my hand and then he says, ‘Good-bye, Dick, I have had enough 
of this, so here goes,’ and with that he flung himself right into 
the deep water below us. I gave a shout and tried to catch hold 
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of him as he plunged in, but I could not; there was a great 
splash and the water churned for a minute, but he seemed to go 
down like a stone. I went to the very brink and bent over and 
looked in as well as I could, and called loud to him to reach a 
hand to me and I’d pull him out, but there was not a sound and 
I could see nothing, so after I had waited till I was sure he was 
dead, I turned and ran away as he telled me, so that was the 
end of poor old dad, and I’ve kept his bit of a black pipe all 
these years i 

There was a tone in Dick’s voice as he said these words which 
showed that he was by no means devoid of human feeling. 
However, he speedily rallied his spirits and spoke again quite 
gaily. 

“T got on first-rate for a time after that. I used to show 
dad’s pipe and cry, and say it belonged to my dear father, who 
had got drownded and left me a poor orphan, and I did not know 
how to get a living without my father——” 

“ But that was not true, Dick, it was a lie—he was not your 
father.” 

“ Well, in course not,” said the tramp, raising his eyebrows in 
surprise, “ but we all tells lies. We couldn’t get on without it— 
not any of us—no doubt you tells them yourself on occasions.” 

“T hope not indeed—but did no one ever teach you that it 
was wrong to tell lies ?” 

“Wrong? I dunno what you mean—how was I to get my 
living if I did not make up stories? The other fellows on the 
road said I was an uncommon good hand at it,” and Dick smiled 
with modest pride. 

“Then you never had any teaching, Dick, I suppose you 
cannot read ?” 

“No, indeed, I never touched a book in my life.” 

“ How was it that the School Board never got hold of you ?” 

“TI dunno what sort of a board you mean—them as the plank 
beds is made of here are hard enough and that’s all I know— 
but I never had any schooling if that’s what you're asking ?” 

“Did you never go to church?” 

“TI was in a church just once, in all my life, and that was for a 
burying,” said Dick very sadly. “I'll tell you about it presently 


—but I had five or six years on the road afore I came to 
that ‘ 
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“ And did you never try to get work all that time?” 

“Never did a day’s work in my life and never wants to. The 
most as ever I did was to dig potatoes out of a field on a moon- 
light night, just for my own eating, when there was no one to 
notice me, and that was quite labour enough for me!” 

“T think it would have been much better for you, Dick, if you 
had taken regular work and lived in a settled home.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, “be stewed up in a house o’ nights 
and break my back over the spade all day, with some worriting 
old farmer hounding me on! Not if I knows it! The free road 
and the open air’s the life for me, with no man good or bad to be 
the master over me. I likes to trudge miles and miles and sleep 
under a hayrick or a hedge o’ nights.” 

“But do you not often suffer much from cold and hunger ?” 

“In course I does—but it’s better nor stone walls and six hours’ 
work before you can have a bit of food, and now I’ve got to tell 
’ee that I had a good time once, the beautifullest, happiest time 
ever a poor chap could know! I wish it could come over again, 
every minute of it—but that'll never be—she’s deep down ina 
pauper’s grave, poor wench! You don’t know who I’m speaking 
of—I’ll tell ’ee. This was how I saw her first. One day in 
the springtime when it was getting warm and bright, I had had 
bad luck; I could sing a good song then, and I got my living 
mostly that way, standing under folk’s windows or amusing the 
chaps in the public houses for an hour or so, but that day it were 
sunny and every one was out, I hadn’t madea halfpenny and 
I hadn’t had a bit to eat ; I were loafing along not knowing what 
to do when I saw a showman’s van drawn up at the roadside. 
There was to be a great fair in a town near by next day, and I 
guessed it were going to it. I went and sat down near it, think- 
ing I might pick up a morsel from some of the folk inside, then 
I.saw a young girl sitting on the shaft munching away at a 
piece of bread and she were just the prettiest bit of a thing you 
ever saw in your life, with fair hair all of a tangle over her head, 
and big blue eyes. She had on a fine sort of red frock, with 
spangles on it, but no shoes or stockings on her little bare feet. I 
sat staring my eyes out, looking at her and she kept glancing side- 
ways at me; presently she says in a little voice like a bird’s; ‘Be you 
hungry?’ ‘And that I be,’ says I, then she took and broke off 
more nor half her hunch of bread and flung it tome. I caught 
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it and said: ‘Thank ’ee,’ and then I axed her if she would not 
come and sit down by me and eat her share along of me. She 
looked round timid like as if there were some’un she was afeard on, 
and then she said, ‘I dunno why I shouldn’t, they are all gone to 
the town, and nobody can ketch me now,’ so she springs to her 
feet and comes to sit down beside me, and soon she tells me all 
about herself. 

“ She had been a van girl all her life, for she were born in one 
—her mother worked for a travelling showman, the same as had 
the van now, and it were her business to stand outside at the fairs 
and beat a tambourine and persuade the folk to come and see the 
giant as were the show—it were nobbut the man himself made 
up on stilts, with long trousers over them, and when this 
woman died he set Jenny, that were my wench’s name, to do 
the same work, as soon as she were old enough, after her mother 
was dead. 

“Jenny had nota friend in the world but the showman and 
the woman he called his wife, and they were not friends but 
brutes to her, they beat her black and blue most days, and 
grudged her every bit she ate; they would call her mother a 
bad name, and say Jenny had no business to be born, and she 
hated them, and told me she’d have run away long ago if she 
had known any place to go to, but she had never slept out of the 
van in her life, and she had never learned to work or do any- 
thing but dance at the fairs and beat the tambourine. ‘Oh, I 
wish I were out of it,’ she said,and threw up her arms despairing 
like, ‘for they are sure to come back drunk to-night and give 
me the stick.’ Then I gripped hold of her hand and said, 
‘Come along of me and we'll go right away where they'll never 
ketch sight of you again.’ 

“She looks at me with her big eyes opening wide, and she 
says, ‘Do you really mean it?’ ‘I mean it as sure as I’m alive,’ 
says I, ‘I likes the looks on you—I never cared much for any 
wench afore, but I’m sure I could care for you, it’s lonesome for 
me always on the road by myself, and you'll be a deal better 
with me than getting the stick from the made-up giant in the 
van, so we had much better come together and go our ways 
free and happy, with no one to trouble us.’ 

“She kept looking hard at me; ‘ Will you be good to me?’ she 
says at last, after I had told her my name and how I had 
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lived all my days, and I answers, ‘That I will; if I don’t doa 
good part by you, my pretty wench, let the earth open and 
swallow me up.’ You see I had taken such a fancy to her, I 
felt almost off my head, and with that a-smile breaks out all over 
her face and she puts her little hand in mine and says, ‘I’ll go 
with you, and we got up and went then and there. Hand in 
hand we went down the road and over the fields—away—away, 
till we got a good long distance off into a thick wood where 
there was no fear that the giant could ever find us. I dunno if he 
ever so much as looked for us, but we never saw no more of him, 
and Jenny and me was just as happy together as the day were 
long. 

“You talk of a settled home, we made that wood our settled 
home all through that blessed summer, for it were beautiful 
weather, fine and hot mostly every day; we slept on the moss 
under the trees, with the stars Jenny loved to look at up 
above us, and the flowers she would dress herself up in all 
around us, and then by day we’d go out and get our living. 
I would sing my songs till a good many coppers was thrown at 
me and Jenny would dance and play the pretty antics the giant 
taught her, and she had such winning ways with her, no one 
could help giving her all she wanted—money and sometimes 
clothes, and food very often. I used to tell her she could always 
get a sixpence when she smiled up in people’s faces and asked 
them to help her in her pretty bird voice. Ah! that was a good 
time!” and Dick passed his hand over his eyes, “I never had 
any such afore and I never will again.” 

“Were you married to Jenny, then ?” 

“Married ?” He looked up, surprised. “Do you mean did we 
go before the parson or the registry office to say we was man 
and wife? We never thought of such a thing—there’s money 
wanted for a job of that kind and we needed all we got for our 
living, and what would have been the use on it ? Jenny ’ud have 
stuck to me and I to her, if there had never been a parson in the 
world. Well, that happy time went quickly, worse luck ; we had 
the beautifullest autumn after the fine summer, but then there was 
a terrible change, the winter came on all of a sudden and it was 
the very worst for frost and snow and biting cold as ever I knew. 
We could not stay in the wood any more, there was icicles 
dropping from every tree and the frozen grass was awful to lie 
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on with our poor bits of clothes. We went right away on the road 
again and sometimes crept into an out-house o’ nights or slept in 
acommon lodging if we were in luck’s way with the coppers. I 
wouldn’t have done that for myself for I-can’t abide they closed 
up rooms where thirty or forty of us were all crammed in together, 
I’'d sooner have slept in the snow ; but Jenny was not strong, she 
were like to be a mother and she did not stand the cold well, not 
having been used to it in the van. I must get on and tell ’ee 
the end. 

“ One day about the New Year time there came a terrible keen 
frost just after there had been a heavy fall o’ snow so that the 
ground was thick with it, town and country alike, it had got all 
hard and frozen so that it could not be swept away even off the 
streets. Jenny and me came into a place where there was a 
lodging-house, after we had tramped a long way to get there, but 
we had spent the last penny we had on a bit of breakfus in the 
morning, and we had not met any one to give us more or buy 
the two or three oranges I had to sell, so we ate them for our 
dinner, and when we got to the common lodging we had not the 
means to pay even for leave to sit by the kitchen fire all night, 
as we had done many a time; they would not let us come inside 
the door at all. Jenny begged hard to get in and said we'd pay 
another time, she was shivering so with cold, but they never will 
let you in unless you pays down first, so they told us to be off ; 
then Jenny caught sight of a fine blazing fire inside and she 
cried: ‘Oh, I must have a warm,’ and tried to push past the 
man of the house, but he drove her back and turned her out in 
such a rough way that she fell down all her length on the ground, 
he shut the door on us so I could not hit him as I wanted to, and 
when I lifted Jenny up she could hardly stand for a minute or 
two, and seemed quite faint-like. She got better after a bit, and 
then we walked on and took the country road that led to the 
nearest town, where there was a workus that would let us into the 
tramps’ ward. 

“It was miles off, an awful long way, but there was no help for 
it, we had to do that or stop out on the snow all night, and as it 
turned out that was to be our portion in the end. It soon got dark, 
we had left all the houses far behind, and at last we came toa 
great desolate moor where the frozen snow lay so thick you could 
not tell where the road was, but we still tried to hold on in a 
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straight line. Jenny had been going slower and slower, clinging to 
my arm, and she had not spoken a word for ever so long, nor had 
I, for | was very down-hearted, and suddenly she loosed her hold 
of me and dropped right down in a heap on the snow saying: 
‘It’s no use, Dick, I can’t go another step. ‘But you must, 
Jenny,’ says I, ‘ we can’t stop here to be perished with the cold, and 
there’s not a sight or sound of any living creature near to help 
us. We must get on to the workus; come along. I’ll put my 
arm round ’ee and that'll help ’ee on.” I pulled her up off the 
snow, but she seemed to have no use in her feet and she just sank 
down again and moaned as if in pain. I knew I could not 
carry her many steps, so it were nogoodtotry. Ihad just todo 
the best I could. I sat down in the snow and took her in my arms 
she laid her head on my knees and there she seemed to rest like. 
After a while she began to talk in a rambling kind of way: 
‘ Dick,’ says she, ‘ this’ll be the end on it. I don’t think as I shall 
ever go no further. ‘ Don’t you talk foolish like that, Jenny, 
says I, ‘ you'll be all right and bright when you’ve rested a bit, 
and we'll get on somewhere that you can havea warm and a scrap 
of food, though I has to steal to get it for ’ee.’ ‘No, she says, 
‘I think I be a dying.’ Then after a while she said: ‘ Dick, 
there were a parson used to come to our van when we were at 
the big fair, and he teached me a deal about One as he said 
lived up above the stars, One that pitied us and had gone 
through pain and death for us, he said we should all see Him 
after we died. I have a feeling somehow to-night as if that One 
was pitying me, “like as a father pitieth his own children,” the 
parson said. Ah, and he teached me to say a bit of a prayer, 
“ Father ch’art in Heaven.”’ I did not know what to answer 
Jenny when she went murmuring on that way, for 1 knew 
nothing about it all, no parson had ever teached me anything. 
She were silent then a long time and I did not speak, for I 
seemed to grow stupid like sitting there in the cold—at last I 
could hear her say, ‘Oh, I be so tired—so tired—’ she said the 
words very feeble so that I could just make them out, and I 
thought she were drowsy and had fallen asleep,so I kept quiet, and 
she never spoke nor stirred no more at all. I sat on there hour after 
hour and it got awful still and lonesome, it was the dreadfullest 
night I ever went through with that great white moor all round 
me and the black sky up above, for thick clouds had come over the 
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stars Jenny spoke of. "I felt as if I were the only one living in all 
the world and as if I should just sit there with Jenny cold and 
heavy on my knees for ever and ever. I thought of old dad 
lying under the dark canal water, and I seemed just as much 
shut out from living people as he were. I thought the hours would 
never pass and the darkness never end, but at last—at last there 
was a glimmer of daylight and then I looked at Jenny. She 
were lying with her eyes fixed open, staring up at the sky, but 
her face was as white as the snow round us, and she were dead 
—stone dead—I knew then that I had been sure of it all along 
only I couldn’t bear to think it. I didn’t know what on earth to 
do. I lifted her off my knees and laid her down on the snow, 
and then I walked about a bit to get the feeling into my feet, for 
I were stiff and cramped. 

“I wanted to get away where there was people I could talk to, 
and a fire—and not just only my poor dead wench and the snow ; 
but I didn’t like to leave Jenny lying there with no one to bury 
her. After a time, I were that thankful to see a trap coming 
along very slow and noiseless through the drifts, and a stout man 
sitting in it driving the pony. I ran to him and stopped him, 
and showed him Jenny stretched out close to him, and I told him 
how she had died in the night, and I begged him to take her on 
to the town in his trap and I’d walk by the side; but he shouted 
at me in a rage, and asked me if I were mad to think that he 
would carry a tramp’s corpse in his carriage with him. I were that 
beat that I burst out crying; then he said he’d do this for me, 
he’d drive on to the town and tell the police what had happened 
and they’d be sure to come; and so they did after another 
dreary few hours. They broughta cart and laid Jenny, stiff and 
cold, in it, and made me come with them, for they said they 
must lock me up till they held a ’quest and knew how she came 
by her death. I did not seem to mind so as I could feel there 
was living men round me again, and I did not want to think of 
my poor wench no more nor I could help. They said at the 
"quest she died of cold and exposure after the fall she had got, 
and then the workus buried her. Four of the paupers carried 
her poor bit of a coffin and I walked behind, no one but me; 
it was snowing fast all the way; they took her in a church, and 
that was the only time in my life I ever were in one, as I telled 
‘ee. A parson read out of a book and then they took her up 
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again and carried her to a long hole they had dug outside. The 
parson said some more words over her and went his ways, and I 
waited till they filled in the earth quite up to the top, and then 
the snow come down thick and you couldn’t tell where the grave 
were at all.” 

Dick paused and drew a long breath when he reached this 
point in his history. 

“Poor fellow! you must have felt very lonely after that sad 
day.” 

“Ah! I just did. I couldn’t bear it. I went on the road again, 
but I felt I must have some ’un to talk to, so I joined on to a 
young fellow as was tramping it too. I didn’t fancy him at all, 
and he were a bad ’un and no mistake, but I kept by him for a 
year ; then he got lagged for stealing a sheep out of a field and 
was took off to prison. I tried going on alone again for a long 
time after that, but I had got used to company and I grew so 
low-spirited that I couldn’t sing a lively song to please the folk 
in the public-houses, and at the long last I took up with a woman 
a lot older than myself that had been on the road going on for 
fifty years. It suited us both well to keep together, for she had 
only one leg and she needed some one to help her to stump 
about with the wooden one, and then she made a fine lot of 
money and shared it with me. She used to knit night-caps and 
sell them whenever we came on a few cottages, for it’s wonderful 
how fond they be of night-caps in the country villages. I used 
to call. her granny at first, but she wouldn’t stand it ; for all she 
was old and as ugly as sin, she wanted folk to think her a fine 
young woman.” 

“But surely at her age she will not continue to lead a wan- 
dering life much longer ?” 

“ That she will! She'll never give it up; she'll go on with it 
till she drops, and so will I. I’ve known women and men too, 
that was past eighty, still hobbling on as best they could, and 
she is sound enough yet on her one leg. She went away by 
herself when I were brought here, but I’ll find her again safe 
enough on the road when I gets out of this hateful place.” 

Here Dick Arch’s story came to an end, having been brought 
up to date; a few days more would see him released and set 
outside the walls of the prison again. There was that in the 
man, lawless as he was, which seemed to show that he was not 
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incapable of a better and happier career than that he had hitherto 
known, full as it had been of privation and suffering, and 
strenuous efforts were made to induce him to abandon his very 
undesirable mode of life. He was told that work would be found 
for him and a respectable lodging provided till he could pay for 
one himself, but he was absolutely impervious to all such offers ; 
he would not hear either of a settled home or regular work ; he 
would have his liberty and his free, open-air existence, and he 
would serve no master but his own wild will. It proved im- 
possible to move him—there was but one concession he would 
make, he graciously consented to eat a good breakfast within 
the four walls of a private house on the morning of his discharge 
from prison. When the repast was over, he rose with the utmost 
cheerfulness to set out once more on his unending journey, with- 
out the faintest idea where he was to lay his head that night or 
any night in all the future. A last appeal to give it up was 
made to him, but with no hope of success ; he merely shook his 
head, and said he was kindly obliged for his breakfast. 

“ But I’m off on the road,” he added, “and I'll keep to the 
road as long as I can tramp it anyhow. You talks of illness and 
old age, but I don’t trouble about that ; if the worst comes to 
the worst I can always make a hole in the ‘water like the old 
dad.” 

And with that he went his way and was seen no more. 

The story of Dick Arch may be taken with slight variations 
as describing the existence led by thousands of tramps in all 
parts of Her Majesty’s dominions. It has no analogy with the 
tent life of the gipsy race, whose nomadic propensities are their 
very birthright, for these tramps are men and women whose 
natural calling would be simply to get an honest living by daily 
labour. 

Whether any part of our national system is responsible for the 
continued existence of vast numbers of persons in this wholly 
unprofitable manner, is a problem which we cannot attempt to 
solve, but it is one well worthy the consideration of all whom it 
may concern. 


F. M. F. SKENE. 
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Hl Legend of the Great Mogul. 


THE Emperor Akbar strove to govern his vast realms on the 
fundamental principles of universal justice and toleration. He 
thus became the great consolidator of the mighty Mogul mon- 
archy, which, under his beneficent sway, first crystallised into 
concrete form. The cohesion of the various particles was 
rendered exceptionally difficult by diversities of race and creed, 
which tended to retain the Empire in a fluid and disorganised 
condition. The wide and liberal sympathies of Akbar recog- 
nised the fact that through the conflicting religions of his 
subjects the Divine Voice had spoken to countless millions who 
lived and died in their hereditary faith, and he shrank from 
destroying any channel through which, though worn, imperfect 
and choked with weeds, the water of life might still flow to 
thirsting souls. Perhaps the possessors of Christian truth some- 
times lack the charitable tolerance of the Moslem monarch, and 
include every imperfect system in one sweeping condemnation, 
forgetting that each historic faith has borne witness in some 
degree to a Divine plan and over-ruling purpose, and that the 
leaven of truth, even in corrupt and time-worn creeds, is the secret 
of that vitality which still enables them to strike their roots so 
deeply in the human heart. This avowal in no way detracts 
from the honour of Him who gathered into one perfect sheaf 
the scattered blades of corn sown broadcast by the Father’s 
hand over waste and desolate places, so that all His wandering 
children might glean some harvest-gold of heavenly truth. 
* * * + * . 

The purple beauty of an Indian evening stole softly over the 
parched and weary earth, and the majestic Fort of Agra, standing 
out like a frowning range of porphyry cliffs against the fires of 
sunset, absorbed rather than reflected the carmine glow, until the 
huge red battlements and towering Elephant Gate burned with 
a lurid incandescence which transfigured the massive pile into 
unearthly splendour. The nine marble palaces contained within 
the Fort appeared lovely as a dream of Arabian Nights, with the 
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interlacing vistas of polished columns flushed by the roses of 
dying day, and revealing the rainbow-tinted spray of flashing 
fountains beneath fragile canopies of alabaster fretted into filmy 
lace. On the right the aerial domes of the Pearl Mosque, that 
flawless gem of Mogul art, soared in spiritual beauty to the deep 
blue sky, and from an arched portal opposite a gaily-clad crowd 
streamed forth between two ranks of turbaned soldiers, who 
guarded the way until the last of the noisy throng had departed. 
Then the massive outer gates closed with a mighty clang of their 
heavy bolts and bars, the soldiers again formed a double line, 
and the Emperor Akbar, accompanied by his Ministers of State, 
came forth from the Divan and crossed the fountain-filled quad- 
rangle. The noble face beneath the jewelled turban was sad and 
weary, for the great Mogul was worn out with the prayers and 
petitions, the wild appeals for justice, the importunities of greed, 
and the vindictive longings of hatred which had risen up all day 
long like a cloud to the throne from whence he gave judgment. 
More perplexing than aught beside was the fierce strife of sect 
and creed, Santon, Fakir, and Guru waging savage war one 
against the other, with that intensity of rancour only seen when 
fanaticism sharpens the sword, and religious zeal becomes a 
consuming fire. 

The mild and benevolent monarch sought not to be the 
avenger of Allah, but left his people free to worship as they 
would, with an underlying hope, scarcely justified by the tenets 
of Islam, that the different paths of faith, however widely severed 
on earth, would meet at the gateof Heaven, if only the feet of 
prayerful reverence smoothed each rugged and devious way. 

Dismissing his attendants, the Emperor paced slowly down 
the arched and pillared corridors of his beautiful Zenana to an 
alcove of perforated marble, overlooking the blue waters of the 
sacred Jumna. With a deep sigh he threw hack the gilded 
lattices to admit the cool evening air, while the tranquil beauty 
of the scene stole into his heart, bringing rest and refreshment 
after the heat and burden of the day. The murmuring river, as 
it washed the palace wall far below, the plash of fountains and 
the ripple of the water through the marble conduits of balcony 
and corridor, soothed the weary monarch and created an atmo- 
sphere of delicious coolness and repose. The distant sound of 
women’s voices came from the inner chambers of the Imperial 
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Zenana, and the monotonous hum of the distant city just 
reached the ear. Palm-trees rustled their green fronds, and a 
shiver trembled through the peepul-trees which brushed the 
marble balustrade with their topmost boughs, hitherto motioniess 
as the mimic leaves and flowers sculptured on the fretted alcove 
in a design intricate as the web of an Indian shawl. The domes 
and minarets of Agra soared above a golden shaft of sunset light 
which swept across the city, veiling wall and battlement in a 
haze of glory. Painted kiosks rose from thickets of orange 
trees, and the gorgeous flowering shrubs of pleasure-gardens 
alternated with black lines of towering cypresses, standing like 
sentinels round some stately tomb on the sandy banks of the 
holy river. 

As the magical Indian night subdued the riotous colour of 
the scene, and the glassy water mirrored the rising moon, a fair 
girl, robed in a cloud of misty veils and richly embroidered 
shawls, entered the alcove and prostrated herself at Akbar’s fect. 
A smile of welcome greeted the favourite wife, as the Emperor 
raised her from her lowly posture to a cushioned divan below the 
seat he occupied. The ivory pallor of the face which looked 
up tenderly into his own, belonged to notype of glowing Hindoo 
beauty, though framed in ebon masses of wavy hair. The deep 
brown eyes were soft and wistful, and the sadness of the sensitive 
mouth suggested some undying regret or sorrowful memory. 
The mournful expression of the beautiful face was intensified as 
the young queen touched her lute, and chanted a Portuguese 
hymn in a pathetic voice, for Mariam was a Christian captive 
brought from a conquered city of Western India and chosen by 
reason of her beauty for the doubtful honour of a place in the 
Imperial Zenana. She soon won the heart of her royal master, 
whose noble mind recognized the sympathetic nature of the 
Portuguese, and he strove, by loading her with benefits, to dissi- 
pate the cloud of sadness which brooded over the Christian girl, 
torn from home and kindred, and realising with untold pain the 
hopelessness of her anomalous position. 

In time, the Emperor’s devotion earned Mariam’s grateful 
affection, while he commanded her respect by showing his 
frequent superiority to the bonds of hereditary custom and 
creed by which he was held but not enslaved. 

When the sweet voice died away, the lines of care had vanished 
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from Akbar’s countenance, and turning to the singer after a 
momentary silence he said gently: 

“Tell me, O Mariam, somewhat of the Master whom thou 
dost worship, and of whom thou wert taught in thy childhood, 
for the Prophet of Islam counteth Him a true Apostle, even ‘A 
Word and Spirit sent from Allah, as saith the sacred Koran. 
Well do I know it, beloved, by what thou art, for the sweet 
disciple’s life singeth ever her Master’s praise, even as the tone of 
yonder lute betrayeth the maker’s hand.” 

Tears rushed to Mariam’s eyes, for amid the discordant 
surroundings of the Moslem Court, she cherished the memory of 
her innocent childhood, keeping ever before her mind the lost 
ideal of the sinless Christ. Then as she met the glance of pain 
and perplexity which Akbar turned upon her troubled face, she 
stifled the rising sobs, and in faltering accents told the story of 
the Mount of Blessing and the gracious words spoken to the 
weary and heavy laden, dwelling especially on the tender 
promise, “ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
The Emperor listened attentively, saying after a thoughtful 
silence : 

“Wise indeed is thy Prophet’s lesson, and somewhat of this 
large charity lingereth still in manifold and diverse creeds. 
Would to Allah that life and doctrine were linked together in 
closer accordance! The yellow Lamas who twirl their prayer- 
wheels beneath Himiala’s snowy heights teach that ‘the un- 
merciful shall fail of Buddha’s rest, and even spare the gnat that 
stings them, so strictly do they keep the letter of their law, and 
yet they vex my soul with the wranglings of jealousy and malice 
which turn their priestly hives into a hell. Brahmin and 
Buddhist contend with each other in bitter rivalry, and even the 
fierce priest of thine own creed (be his heart softened by Allah’s 
love!) saith with meek face and folded hands, ‘Blesséd are the 
merciful, and yet his own black robes are singed and scorched 
with the funeral pyres he lights for Goa’s Jews.” 

Mariam sighed, for the problem seemed too hard to solve, but 
as she looked at the kingly countenance of Akbar, so full of 
noble thought and high resolve, she answered softly : 

“Perchance, the Spirit who walked with man among the trees 
of Eden, maketh only the loving heart His garden, since there 
alone the good seed springeth up into a fragrant flower.” 
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“Even so, my beloved,” replied the Emperor, caressing. the 
jewelled hand which toyed with the strings of the lute. “ Thou 
hast wrung thy sweet thought from the inmost heart of faith. 
Behold yon crescent moon, the sacred symbol of Islam! Doth 
it not witness to the light by which it lives?” Then raising 
his hand the Emperor pointed to the Pearl Mosque, steeped in 
silver radiance, and from thence to the sculptured brim of the 
nearest fountain, where the moonlight glittered on a sheet of 
broken glass fallen from the cupola of the Hall of Mirrors 
belonging to the zenana. “Look, Mariam,” he continued, “who 
shall doubt but that some ray of light from the Heavenly Sun 
shineth through every world of nature and of grace, or that some 
glimpse of Allah’s saving truth may reach even the least and 
lowest of His creatures, who, through alien creed and rite, draw 
hints of the Law Divine? So may we not despise even broken 
gleams of light which shine from shattered mirrors.” 

With these words Akbar laid his hand for a moment on 
Mariam’s bowed head, as with a mute prostration she lowered 
her veil, and gliding away from the alcove, vanished in the 
shadowy twilight of the marble colonnade. 

* * * * * * * 

The following day a rumour was whispered through the 
Zenana that a beautiful Abyssinian, whose dark loveliness 
equalled that of the Egyptian queen for whom a world was 
lost, had planned her escape from the palace at nightfall, with 
the aid of a former lover. As the veiled figure descended 
the marble steps which led from the Queen’s bathing kiosk 
to the river, the suspicion of the negro guard was aroused by 
the lateness of the hour, and by the sight of a boat waiting 
in the dark shadows of the palace wall. An alarm was given, 
the plot discovered, and both the faithless wife and her lover 
awaited death at the will of the Emperor, after the invariable 
rule in which conjugal infidelity was punished by Oriental 
despotism. While the terrified women bewailed with tremulous 
tones and tearful faces the dark fate looming over their lost 
companion, the culprit herself was kneeling at the feet of her 
stern judge in the beautiful Hall of Audience devoted to the 
trying of causes which only concerned the Emperor and the 
Harem. The orange and scarlet draperies which enhanced the 
dusky beauty of the Abyssinian wife were flung carelessly back 
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from the brown arms laden with golden bangles, and raised in 
earnest supplication, but no sign of grief or fear dimmed the 
starry lustre of the passionate black eyes, or shook the 
statuesque dignity of the stately figure. Only once as the amber 
glow of sunset filtered through the delicate tracery of the per- 
forated marble screens which admitted light and air into the 
hall, the full red lips quivered for a moment at the thought of 
the last sunset she would ever see, whose sun was going down 
while it was yet day, but the low rich voice never lost its even 
sweetness. 

“My lord and king,” she said in appealing tones, “if it be 
meet, and for thine honour’s sake, that 1, the humblest of thy 
slaves, should die, I will not tax thy mercy to forgive—— Death 
to me were easier and sweeter far than life without its most 
precious gift,even him whose wrong of thee was born of his 
unchanging love for thine unworthy handmaid. Side by side we 
played in our happy childhood among the pillared aisles of 
deserted temples on the banks of the Nile. Torn from my lover’s 
arms by the tyrants who ravage Abyssinian homes to fill 
Eastern slave-markets, he sought me over land and sea. The 
slightest clue, the faintest hope sufficed for love to follow. The 
moons of many seasons waxed and waned, and yet he found me 
not. Yesternight, heartsick with the fruitless quest, weary 
and disconsolate, he cast himself down beside the palace walls, 
and suddenly, as though the music fell from heaven, he heard 
the accents of his native tongue, as the song of the shepherds 
who tend their flocks beneath Abyssinian palms floated down 
from the latticed balcony. He knew my voice, for the ears of 
love are quick, and he answered me in song. This night he 
waited to fly with me to the far-off land toward which thy 
servant’s heart hath ever turned! The fault was mine, O King, 
for he knew thee not, and only sought his own. Though dwelling 
in the shadow of the throne, reverencing the wisdom and majesty 
of Akbar and receiving the royal bounty with grateful tears for 
mercies undeserved, thy slave hath never swerved from the one 
true love of her life! He looked into mine eyes, and with his 
kiss all was forgotten. Even the cruel fate befallen us since last 
we met seemed but a dream, as the present blotted out the 
weary past! Spare him,O King! but slay me in his stead} 
Death were welcome rather than gold and gems and favours 
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which do but shackle the soul with chains when bought at the 
cost of a loveless life! Behold, thy slave, who spurneth her 
fetters, and would gladly die for him whois her only life!” With 
these words the impassioned appeal ended, and unclasping the 
bands of beaten gold from her dusky arms, the Abyssinian cast 
the glittering circlets at Akbar’s feet, while a tempest of sobs 
and tears which the thought of her own fate failed to wring 
from her dauntless heart, shook the passionate nature to its 
depths as she realized the extremity of the peril in which her 
lover lay. A black frown contracted the haughty brows of 
Akbar, and the rigidity of his iron mouth appeared immovable 
as a mask of metal. The strongest prejudices of Oriental 
despotism were stung to the quick, and the inherited instincts of 
a mighty race and an absolute power demanded the death of 
the guilty pair as a righteous retribution. Turning to the negro 
guards of the Zenana who waved the gleaming fans of peacock’s 
feathers over the royal head, the Emperor pronounced the 
sentence of death in unrelenting tones: 

“ Take these accursed slaves,” he said, “and let the waters of 
the Jumna hide their guilt and the dishonour done to the 
Imperial Throne of India! On my head be the judgment of 
Allah, since he who executeth the King’s decree is but as the 
sword in the royal hand.” 

At this moment a soft footfall echoed on the tesselated pave- 
ment, and Mariam, the Christian Begum, passed swiftly up the 
hall to the steps of the Judgment Seat. The light of an intense 
resolve fired her wistful eyes and flushed her gentle face as her 
sweet voice rang out in unfaltering tones : . 

“I crave thy grace, oh, King!” she exclaimed as she stooped 
to kiss the hand of Akbar, and with a graceful gesture threw 
back the snowy veil from the rippling tresses which fell over her 
ivory shoulders. Then, rising to her feet with her drooping 
figure drawn to its full height, and her own griefs forgotten in 
the strength of her womanly sympathy, she stood like an aveng- 
ing angel between the despot and his victim, braving the penalty 
of the law, which forbade question or comment on any Imperial 
decree. 

“ Alas!” she cried, wringing her hands. “Hath my lord 
the King so soon forgotten the words of the merciful Christ, of 
whom we spake but yesternight, and the saying of Islam’s 
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prophet, ‘Endure and pardon, so shalt thou win eternal life’ ? 
Oh, Akbar, noblest of mankind, show thy revenge by mercy to 
the erring. Pity and pardon the love which hath woven a cord 
too strong for death to break! so shall the conqueror of the 
earth be dear to the God of whom the Saviour of the world and 
the prophet of Islam testify !” 

The powerful frame of the Emperor shook with the mighty 
storm of passion which surged within his heart. The Abys- 
sinian queen had regained her self-control on hearing the 
merciless sentence of her inexorable judge, and a look of settled 
despair hardened the outline of the beautiful African face. Only 
the sound of falling fountains broke the solemn silence, so 
fraught with terrible possibilities. Then, as Mariam fell on her 
knees, and her uplifted face pleaded for mercy with a silent 
intensity of supplication beyond the power of language to 
express, the flashing eyes of the outraged monarch softened 
as he met the imploring gaze of her whom he loved so well. 
Rising from the throne, he bowed his head towards the Mihrab 
of the Pearl Mosque which pointed to Mecca, and smiting 
upon his breast said, in reverent tones, tremulous with deep 
emotion : 

“ Allah alone is great, and may His Holy Name be honoured 
even to His servant’s shame. Well spake thy holy Prophet, 
Mariam, even as,the prophet of Islam. Since these who wait 
their doom lie powerless in the strong grasp of the Fate which 
holdeth all mankind, no fetters forged by mortal hand shall 
bind their souls.) They sinned through love, the King through 
love doth pardon.” Then, turning to the astonished guards, he 
added, “ Take them beyond the Mogul realms, but let them live, 
so may the servant of Allah meet with mercy at the Hand 
Divine!” 

As the Emperor left the Hall of Audience and passed through 
the marble arcade, the words of a Vedic hymn were borne up- 
ward on the breeze from a pavilion beneath the peepul-trees of 
the outer court, tenanted by a Fakir whose saintly life com- 
manded the respect of the tolerant Moslem conqueror. The 
aged recluse had won repute as a prophet and seer, who through 
closed eyelids beheld the distant future, reading the thoughts of 
men as though the human heart were an open book. Akbar 
paused for a moment and listened to the guttural chanting of 
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the sacred song, which seemed like a heavenly confirmation of 
the royal sentence : 


‘* He who doth mercy show and foes forgive 
Victorious reigneth over all who live ; 
Far beyond arrow-flight of hate or fear, 
Dwelling in holy calm, to Godhead dear.” 


* * * * * * 


Two leagues across the burning plains which surround the city 
of Agra, the vast woods and solemn cypress avenues of Sekundra 
overshadow the stately tomb where the Emperor Akbar sleeps 
amid a paradise of verdure and flowers. The bulbul sings amid 
the feathery bamboos, and ring-doves coo from thickets of ban- 
yan and aisles of palm round the last resting-place of the noble 
monarch who rose above the relentless creed of Islam to 
unexampled heights of mercy and toleration. 

Perpetual twilight now surrounds the turbaned tomb beneath 
the ruddy domes and minarets of the Imperial burial hall, but 
a slender column of alabaster may yet be seen, above which the 
famous diamond, known as the Koh-i-noor or “ Mountain of 
Light,” was formerly suspended. From an opening in the domed 
and vaulted roof immediately overhead, the blazing light of the 
meridian sun flashed upon the glittering prism in streams of 
glory, which irradiated the gloom of the sepulchral chamber 
with magical brilliancy. The presence of the incomparable jewel 
in this hallowed spot typified, in the poetic imagery of Oriental 
thought, the purity of the Imperial conscience illuminated by the 
light of Heaven and reflecting the celestial radiance on the sur- 
rounding darkness. 

Only the priceless diamond was considered an adequate 
symbol of the noble life and lofty character which distinguished 
Akbar, the Great Mogul. Though the Koh-i-noor has long 
since passed into the hands of the alien race who wrested the 
sceptre of India from the Moslem power, native pilgrims still 
flock to the tomb of the wise and merciful monarch, whose 
memory is enshrined in hearts slow to receive but strong to 
retain the impressions so deeply engraved on the national mind 
and thought. Representatives of every prevailing Indian creed 
may be found among the worshippers, who kneel in the silence 
of the shadowy dome to breathe a prayer for the soul of Akbar, 
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and to offer their wreaths of snowy jasmine and purple Bougain- 
villea, the sacred “ grave-flowers” of Northern India, at the 
royal tomb. 

Close at hand rises the marble dome which marks the last 
resting - place of Mariam, the Christian Queen. Nearest to 
Akbar’s heart in life, she now sleeps beside him in death. 
Pathetic traditions, full of tender significance, still linger round 
the memory of the Portuguese Begum, who, like the pearl in the 
depths of the ocean, or the ruby in the darkness of the mine, 
retained the spiritual beauty of a pure and gentle heart, amid 
the uncongenial environment of a luxurious Oriental court. 

The hot wind which sweeps across the scorching Indian plains 
may yet bear upon its wings the balmy fragrance of some 
distant rose-field which blooms beyond the limitless horizon, and 
across the smoke of battle and the clash of arms which mark the 
onward march of conquering Islam the divine music of love and 
pity steals on the ear, from the story interwoven, like a thread 
of gold, with the dark records of despotic power. 


EMILY A. RICHINGS. 
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The Ladp Maud’s Walk. 
A LEGEND. 


THE Lady Maud paced up and down her favourite walk. The 
green sward lay cool between the lofty yew hedge sheltering 
it on the one side and the low breast-high battlements on the 
other that overlooked the softly flowing Isis. 

Her gaze wandered across the river to the broad level plain 
that had been an ancient battle-field. 

There was war and tumult in the land, and two nights before 
she had seen, in her sleep, the dead heroes of the plain arise 
and hew each other down, shouting their heathenish war-cry, so 
she knew that some decisive battle had been fought. Had it 
brought victory to the Barons and relief to the burdened people, 
or had the faithless Edward triumphed over the noble brothers 
of Lancaster, some fatal natural ally fighting for him, as when 
Hereford’s army had been dispersed by the Severn? During 
the long weeks of her husband’s absence, straggling soldiers, 
wounded or sick, had been sheltered and nursed in her Manor 
of Kempsford, and rewarded her hospitality with praises of Henry 
of Lancaster’s gallant deeds and news of his welfare. She knew 
that a last great effort was now being made in the North to 
break the yoke the Despensers had laid on English necks, and 
could not grudge her husband’s arm to the good cause, though 
she felt widowed and sad without him. 

The happy years she had basked in his glowing love lay 
behind her like a dream. 

As she mused she heard a slight sound, the bushes were 
stirred and a man came forward. 

She knew the intruder, Sir Humfry Ruddall, her husband's 
friend and brother-in-arms. 

He looked worn and ready to faint, for he had ridden hard 
day and night, wounded as he was, to bring her news on his way 
home. And now she learnt what her fears had presaged. The 
good, chivalrous Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, had been taken at 
Boroughbridge and condemned unheard to a shameful death. 
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The gallant young Henry, her husband, now an outlaw, was 
waiting at the risk of his life to see the end of his loved brother 
and had sent her word if he came not by the fourth night to 
seek refuge for herself and her young son with the good women 
of Daylesford, whose spiritual mother was his own Aunt Cicely. 
For now his lands and castles had all devolved upon the minions 
of the king, and she must wander homeless, leaving the fair manor 
where her fathers had dwelt. 

Sir Humfry, having delivered his message, would fain have 
hidden again till night, when he could depart unseen on his 
homeward journey, but his strength gave way, for he was weak 
from loss of blood and undressed wounds. Maud was too com- 
passionate to send him away to die untended, and, since to call 
assistance would be to betray a good friend, she herself washed 
and dressed his wounds and begged him to tarry till rest 
and refreshment had made him fit to travel. The chamber 
beneath the guard-room at the end of the Walk did for a hiding- 
place. It was unused now, for the men-at-arms had followed 
their lord, leaving a very thin garrison, rather to keep off 
marauders than defend the place from a regular attack, and 
at this point the river was deemed defence enough, since no 
particular danger threatened. 

So in the fresh of early dawn before the household stirred or 
late at night or when the heat kept others languidly within, the 
Lady Maud, her soft eyes radiant with holy charity, came like a 
ministering angel to the poor, sick knight. If any of the 
servants knew of her mission, it wakened in them no surprise, 
for they were accustomed to acts of mercy on her part, and 
thought it well befitted her kind heart to rescue a fugitive from the 
power of his enemies. 

The Manor of Kempsford had, however, been granted to 
Roger Boyfield, and he, a former unsuccessful suitor to the sweet 
Lady Maud, whose wealth and beauty had sent her many lovers, 
rejoiced, like a mean caitiff as he was, in his power to work her 
annoyance. 

Henry of Lancaster’s tryst was still unfulfilled when the new 
lord took forcible possession of his halls. Maud had just time 
to send her boy by trusty hands to Daylesford, begging the good 
mother Cicely to come and take counsel with her. 

For Sir Humfry was exhausted with fever and scarcely able 
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yet to cross the lawn, supporting himself by the wall, leaning 
heavily on his sword, and Maud dared not cast away a fellow- 
creature’s life by leaving him in Boyfield’s power. At last they 
concerted a plan. 

The lay-brothers at the Mill, mindful of benefits received 
from the Lords of Kempsford, consented to fetch away the 
wounded knight secretly by night, dropping down the river in the 
flat boat that carried their grain. 

The night was dark and stormy, as the Lady Maud stole away, 
sad at heart, from her girlhood’s home to meet the Lady Cicely 
and Sir Humfry. 

The sick knight leant against the parapet waiting anxiously 
for the coming of the lovely friend who had rescued him from 
death, and whom he reverenced as a saint of goodness and 
charity, in all loyalty and honour. A pale flash, precursor of the 
coming tempest, lighted up the lawn and showed the Lady 
Maud’s hooded figure sweeping across the lawn. “I fear greatly 
gentle lady,” said Ruddall, when he knew the plan that had been 
made for his safety, “that my sojourn here has brought you into 

‘danger. Humfry de Ruddall would ever rue the day that he 
endangered one hair of that saintly head.” 

“ Nay, Sir Humfry, I were worse than a Saracen if I sheltered 
not my husband's friend ; would that he too might find help at 
need. But fly at once ere it be too late. Farewell!” 

Sir Humfry of Ruddall on bended knee reverently pressed his 
lips to the kind hand, extended in farewell. Just then a vivid 
lightning-flash lighted up the scene. The knight’s countenance 
was lifted with loving worship to her who had brought him life 
and hope in his despair, the lady’s gaze was wistful and sad, her 
starry eyes dimmed with tears for her heart was heavy with fears 
for her husband’s safety. An exclamation of wrath roused them 
both. 

Henry of Lancaster had sought his wife at the appointed 
place, but found only his child in the Good Women’s charge. He 
heard from them how his former rival had taken possession of 
her manor and full of rage and horrid dread, hurried to find 
her. Entering the guard-room by a secret way known only to 
himself, he emerged upon Maud’s Walk as the flash revealed his 
wife’s lovely figure bending towards the kneeling knight. 

Noble, generous, and high-minded, Lancaster was yet a slave, 
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like all the Plantagenets, to sudden ungovernable fits of rage that 
swept away all his reason and every tender feeling. Transformed 
by jealousy into an unpitying demon, his features convulsed with 
passion, his nerves quivering with the herculean strength of 
madness, he sprang at one bound across the narrow sward, and 
almost before Maud was aware of his presence, had seized her in 
a cruel, iron grasp. 

“ Ha! traitress ! false, shameless woman !” he hissed between his 
clenched teeth, and leaping on to the battlement without a 
moment’s pause, he hurled the wife he loved forth through the 
darkness of night into the midst of the gentle Isis. 

Her wail of agony mingled with the waters’ splash and the 
terrified shrieks of the Lady Cicely, a trembling witness of her 
nephew’s crime. 

Then, with a wild, bitter laugh, Henry turned towards her 
suspected lover. But Maud’s danger had lent Sir Humfry a 
moment’s strength ; forgetting everything but her dire peril, he 
was stumbling and falling down the descent to the river’s brink. 

Lancaster’s mad, changed voice rang out derisively above 
him: “ Aye, join her in Hell, foul miscreant!” and then was 
drowned in the thunder’s roar, as the tempest broke at length 
from the angry heavens. Flash after flash, peal upon peal, rain 
pouring down in one undivided sheet, pitchy darkness, then a 
second’s lurid light, the storm raged not with greater fury than 
the demon of wrath, hatred, and despair that tore the guilty soul 
of Lancaster. 

The shrieks or, perhaps, some spy, had roused the new lord of 
Kempsford and his house. In the darkness of the storm they 
searched, at first in vair, for any cause of alarm, till a flash 
revealed Lancaster's well-known lordly stature. Then Boyfield 
and his retainers rushed upon their prize, and called on him to 
yield. But the combat with great odds was mere joy to him. 

“What!” he cried madly, “ yield to thee, caitiff? Shall I send . 
my wife to perdition, and spare thee? Nay, go all, a merry 
company !” 

And he cut his way through his adversaries and was lost in. 
the darkness of night. 

Yes! the darkness of night had settled down on Henry of 
Lancaster. He fled, not knowing whither, with the blind instinct 
of self-preservation, until he had put the sea between himself 
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and his foes. But wherever he went, Remorse stalked by his 
side—a grim, importunate companion. 

In moments of quiet he saw his wife, as he had known her 
from girlhood—loving, gentle, and true, her beauty only valued 
for his sake, because he delighted in her loveliness, bearing 
herself with the dignity that became her rank, innocent and 
devout, his fits of passion only driving her to more earnest 
prayer on his behalf. 

She had been the sweetness and crown of his life, could such 
a woman be guilty ? 

Then despair and self-reproach seized on him, and tortured 
him with all the whips and stings of. unavailing remorse. 

Yet again, if not guilty, what was the meaning of that scene ? 
As he saw her again with ghastly distinctness, the treason of 
wife and friend revealed as it seemed by Heaven itself, cruel 
hatred surged up stronger than death. He justified himself 
then and rejoiced in his iniquity, and choked down every softer 
feeling till his heart became as hard as the nether millstone. 

Gradually his thoughts of wrath and vengeance fastened on 
the king who had murdered his brother, and brought disaster on 
his own career. Had he not been forced to oppose his mis- 
government by force of arms, he would never have had to leave 
his wife unprotected and exposed to insult or temptation, nor 
have lost the wise brother by whose counsels he had ever been 
guided. Rather than Edward should enjoy the quietness which 
could never more be his, he would ally himself with the She-Wolf 
of France and help her to overpower his tyrant cousin. 

So it was a day of grim joy to him when the poor, weak king 
was put into his charge at Kenilworth, and the people muttered 
that the day had come to take vengeance for the patriot Saint, 
Thomas of Lancaster, by whose blood miracles had even been 
wrought. 

The five heavy years since the terrible night at Kempsford 
had left their mark on Earl Henry of Lancaster. The frank 
gaiety and genial bearing which made his House popular had 
given place to a stern, settled gloom, only dispelled by the 
excitement of battle. 

He would have been a bold man who dared bring the Earl’s 
sin to his remembrance, as he stood, superb of stature, his grand 
Plantagenet features hard and stern, the master of life and 
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death in his majestic hall, unelated by triumph, like a man past 
feeling. 

Such a man, however, was Sir Humfry de Ruddall. He 
had fought on the king’s side, and now faced the victor, calmly 
waiting his sentence. 

At the sight of him, Lancaster grew pale as death, and reeled 
with strong emotion. By a strong effort he controlled himself, 
but his eyes glowed like hot coals as he glared at his false friend 
without speaking, while the bystanders wondered and feared, 
and no sound was uttered. Sir Humfry returned his gaze 
calmly and fearlessly, with such a strange expression of 
reproachful pity that Lancaster became troubled in spite of 
himself, and his eyes sank. 

“Lead this man aside, and see to it he be kept safe,” he said 
at length to his soldiers, and went on with other matters. When he 
had ended all that required his attention, he ordered Sir Humfry 
before him again, but apart, where there were no witnesses. 
Then in few words he bade him stand on his guard, for his last 
hour was come. The knight said nothing of his defenceless 
state as prisoner, but simply demanded that he should not 
condemn him unheard. Though Lancaster had determined 
not to grant him a hearing, there was a quiet determina- 
tion about Sir Humfry which had often made itself felt on 
former occasions as a restraining power in Lancaster's stormy 
moods. 

So, in spite of his unwillingness to listen, Sir Humfry 
unfolded to him the whole story, appealing to his knowledge of 
his own loyalty as a friend of many years, and bringing in, too, 
the corroborating testimony that could be given by the Lady 
Cicely, if required. 

As Lancaster listened, conviction entered his soul. Ruddall’s 
words bore the impress of truth, and agreed with all he had 
known before of his wife’s goodness and purity. In a moment 
he lived through an age of horror and self-condemnation. His 
soul was seized with an agony of repentance as fierce as his 
wrath had been ; he saw himself a murderer, separated for ever 
from everything good and holy, accusing voices muttered in his 
ears, a sudden darkness came upon him and the haughty Henry 
of Lancaster fell heavily at his prisoner’s feet. 

It was long ere he recovered consciousness, and then he found 
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himself alone with Ruddall, who had called no witnesses of his 
weakness. 

“Humfry,” said he, his voice weak and broken, “slay me! I 
am a murderer worse than Cain. What a heritage of shame for 
my poor boy! A wretch am I, unfit to live any longer! I will 
go forth and spend this useless strength in battle against the 
infidels. But first I must give all those fair manors that came 
with her to the Church, that prayer unceasing may ascend for her 
and for me too ; perchance at last I may be assoilzied from this 
crime. But no! that cannot be !—it is too black for pardon!” 

Sir Humfry was a good man and faithful friend ; though the 
Earl offered him liberty to go where he would, he could not find 
it in him to leave him a prey to Cespair. He strove to deepen 
his penitence and induce him to seek ghostly aid. 

It was years since Lancaster had bent his stubborn knee 
before earthly or heavenly sovereign, and even now his self- 
abasement did not altogether satisfy the good Father Edmund, 
from whom he seemed rather to wrench his absolution than to 
crave it, while he startled him into dumb horror by the vehemence 
of his self-accusations. 

Eager now to complete his expiation by the transfer of his 
lands before he left England for ever, Earl Henry, accompanied 
by Ruddall, revisited Kempsford and found that the usurper had 
fled from his domains on the king’s fall. 

The whole country-side would have welcomed Lancaster's 
return with noisy demonstrations, but his gloomy, impassive 
demeanour repressed all signs of joy, and revived the whispered 
story of his guilt, which some had thought an invention of Boy- 
field’s, to account for Lady Maud’s strange disappearance. 

It seemed indeed that her uneasy spirit desired to give 
testimony of foul play ; for a girl, wandering out in the dusk to 
meet her sweetheart, had seen a woman’s figure, closely veiled, 
glide by her along the yews, wringing her hands and crying 
dolefully. She knew it for the Lady Maud’s spirit, and fled 
away as well as her trembling limbs would let her. No one 
dared trust themselves in the garden after dark, for then the 
flutter of a woman’s dress was sure to scare them away. 

A groom had once concealed himself behind the yew-hedge to 
watch for the apparition, but had swooned with fright on hearing 
a heavy groan close to his elbow. 
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However, Lancaster’s restless mood urged him, when night 
fell, to pace the Walk and take his fill of agonising remorse. 
The retainers kept back Sir Humfry, to tell him of the danger 
their master was incurring from perhaps crossing the Presence 
that haunted the lonely walk. 

The clear moonlight was sleeping on the grass, and on the 
quiet river and wide fields beyond—a peaceful scene that could 
by no means allay the anguish that gnawed away Lancaster’s 
guilty. soul. 

“ A life’s repentance for a moment’s guilt, and yet what avails 
it?” he muttered, with a heavy sigh, as he leant, half-hidden by 
an embrasure of the low parapet. 

Suddenly he became aware of a Presence. Raising himself he 
saw a woman’s graceful form not far from him. His heart gave 
a great bound and then stood still. An impulse of re-awakened 
love had urged him to rush forward and embrace what seemed 
his wife, but conscience held him back from further offending 
her injured spirit, and he watched her in breathless awe with 
such a tightening of his heartstrings that the blood was ready to 
burst from his throbbing temples. 

The woman, however, did not notice him. Throwing back 
her thick veil, she gazed at the placid Isis, gliding by under the 
tremulous moonbeams. Then her countenance, lovely in its 
mournfulness, changed to an expression of horror, and she wailed 
piteously, wringing her hands: 

“ Murdered, foully murdered! oh! cruel husband !” 

The Earl could stand it no longer. Spirit or not, he must 
soothe her distress. 

His nerves strung to their highest tension, he flung himself at 
his wife’s feet. 

“Maud,” he cried, “sweet Maud, forgive thy wretched 
husband! Be comforted. I have most cause for grief. Art 
thou notin Paradise, where I can nevermore come near thee?” 

At his voice she started painfully, turned full on him her large 
dark eyes that shone like stars in her wan, pale face, then 
spreading out her hands with a vague, undecided gesture, of 
repulsion he thought, uttering a stifled groan she fell prostrate 
on the grass and lay still. 

It was natural for Henry of Lancaster to chafe her coid hands 
in his and by every endearing name try to recall her to conscious- 
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ness, but he felt like a man in a dream, and a strange hope 
sprang up within him, Had she disappeared as suddenly as she 
came he would have felt no surprise, but she had fainted. Could 
spirits faint ? 

A voice sounded in his ear. It was the Lady Cicely’s. 

“Fear not, my son,” she said, “she died not on that fearful 
night. But mad she is, and wanders forth often hither, then we 
follow her to save her from mischance, as before we saved her 
from the waters. See,she opens her eyes. Pray God, her reason 
be restored.” 

In awhirl of conflicting emotions too great for words, Lancaster 
watched his wife’s opening eyes; they rested on him without 
horror, nay more, there was a look of recognition and of 
welcome. . 

With love unspeakable, humble, repentant, grateful, Lancaster 
gathered her in his arms and renewed his broken vows of honour 
and fealty. And the Lady Maud rested in his embrace like a 
tired child, quite forgetful of his unworthiness, for her love was 
“ stronger than death.” 


ELISE D’ARGENT, B.A. 
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WHERE are now the readers of Cowper's poems? And yet, some 
years ago, he enjoyed a high and unequalled popularity, both 
among men of letters and in the religious world, and new 
editions of his works were constantly being issued by the press. 
The subject of his life has been literally exhausted ; volumes 
have been written about him, drawn from but scanty materials. 
In an age like the present, it may be safely admitted that brevity 
has its merits, and therefore, to lovers of Cowper’s poems, this 
short sketch of his life may be welcome. 

William Cowper, equally celebrated for the splendour of his 
talents, and the piety and innocence of his life, was born on the 
15th of November, 1731, in the rectory house at Great Berk- 
hampstead, Hertfordshire. His father, John Cowper, D.D., 
rector of that parish, and one of the chaplains to George II., 
was the second son of Spenser Cowper, a judge in the Court of 
Common Pleas, and nephew to Earl Cowper, Lord Chancellor 
of England. 

His mother, Anne, daughter of Roger Donne, Esq., of Lud- 
ham Hall, in Norfolk, was allied to several noble houses, which, 
in their turn, traced their pedigree to Henry III., King of Eng- 
land, and in this way, we are told, “ the highest blood in the realm 
flowed in the veins of the modest and unassuming Cowper.” 
The divine and poet Donne also sprang from this family. 

From an early age, and through the greater part of his life, 
Cowper was a victim to morbid sensibility, and a settled 
melancholy overshadowed his spirit. Although possessing a mind 
deeply imbued with knowledge, not unfortified by philosophy, 
and the seat of the purest religion, yet, a more striking instance 
than his cannot be found of the truth of the statement, that 
the temperament of genius is akin to insanity, or, as Dryden 
more vividly expresses it, that : 


‘Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


Cowper’s mother, who died at the early age of thirty four, in 
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November, 1737, appears to have been a woman of g-eat sweetness 
of temper, as well as considerable mental endowments The im- 
pression made upon the spirits of her son by her death was 
never effaced ; at the distance of fifty years he assured a friend 
that scarcely a week passed in which he did not think of her; 
and though he had not completed his sixth year when she died, 
neither time nor intercourse with the world appears to have 
dispelled her image or virtues from his mind. On the sight 
of her picture he gave vent to his feelings in a poem fraught 
with so much pathos and individuality of description, as to leave 
no doubt that he drew from his memory rather than his 
imagination. 

On the death of his mother he was placed under the care ot 
Dr. Pitman, who kept a considerable school at Market Street, a 
few miles distant from his home. Here he remained for two years, 
but the excessive gentleness and sensibility of the poet’s nature, 
instead of exciting, as in after-life, the sympathy of his com- 
panions, only exposed him to continual persecution. He com- 
plains of one boy in particular, who, at the age of fifteen, was a 
perfect adept in the art of tormenting, and who maliciously singled 
him out as an object on which to vent the cruelty of his disposition. 
But the barbarity of this little tyrant being at length discovered, 
he was expelled from the school, though not until his savage 
conduct had impressed on Cowper’s mind such a dread of his 
figure, that he confesses he was “ afraid to lift his eyes upon him 
higher than his knees, and knew him better by his shoe-buckles 
than any other part of his dress.” 

Those who ascribe to accidental circumstances, and early 
impressions, all the diversity that prevails in human character, 
might no doubt refer to this, and similar incidents, as sufficient to 
account for that habitual melancholy and depression of spirits 
which formed the bane of the poet’s life; and it seems at least 
certain, that it was here he imbibed those prejudices which he 
has so eloquently recorded in his poem on public seminaries. 

When Cowper was eight years old he was threatened with 
blindness, and his friends placed him under the care of a female 
oculist residing in London. Under her treatment his sight was 
so far restored, that he was enabled to attend Westminster 
School, under Dr. Nichols, where, four years afterwards, he was 
attacked by the small-pox, a distemper which had the singular 
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effect of removing the imperfection of his sight, though his eyes 
always continued to be subject to inflammation. From the age 
of fourteen he dated his first beginning to “dabble in rhyme,” 
and translated anelegy of Tibullus. His constitutional malady 
here began to manifest itself in fits of despondency. 

On leaving Westminster, he was articled for three years to Mr. 
Chapman, a respectable solicitor in London, and in 1752 took 
chambers in the Temple, but the pursuit of the law was very 
little suited to his disposition, as appears from the following 
quotation : 

“TI did,” he says, in a letter’ to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, 
“actually live three years with Mr. Chapman, a solicitor ; that is 
to say, I slept three years in his house; but I lived, that is to 
say, I spent my days in Southampton Row, as you very well 
remember. There was I, and the future Lord Chancellor,* 
constantly employed from morning to night in giggling, and 
making giggle, instead of studying the law.” 

It was at this time that Cowper formed an attachment, which 
has been thought to have exercised a melancholy influence over 
the whole of his after life. One night, when he was at the play, he 
pointed out to a friend,a lady on whom he had set his affections. 

This was, no doubt, Theodora Cowper, the beautiful and 
accomplished daughter of his uncle, Ashley Cowper, who, on the 
grounds of their being cousins, refused to consent to their 
marriage. Cowper, however, considered this objection of little 
weight, but when he found the determination of her father unalter- 
able, he held no further intercourse with her, nor did the lovers 
ever meet again. The lady, whose affection neither time nor 
absence diminished, died unmarried in 1824. 

Cowper resided in the Temple nearly twelve years, though he 
was never reconciled to his professional studies. He very justly 
remarks that, “the colour of our whole life is generally such as 
the three or four years, in which we are our own masters, make 
it.” A man’s inclination, however, is in general no bad index 
to his talents ; at all events posterity has rejoiced that, instead of 
shining on the bench or at the bar, he devoted his talents to 
their natural channel. If Cowper ever lived like a man of the 
world, it was during his residence in the Temple ; for, notwith- 
standing his shyness, he became acquainted with several dis- 


* Thurlow, who at that time was his fellow-clerk. 
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tinguished literary men, and also translated several odes of 
Horace. In one of his letters, he speaks of having, while in 
the Temple, “ produced several half-penny ballads, two or three 
of which had the honour to be popular.” 

A great part of his patrimony being now spent, poverty 
loomed in the distance. A crisis in his fate, in short, appeared 
fast approaching, when some powerful friends obtained for him 
a nomination to the offices of reading-clerk, and clerk to the 
committees of the House of Lords. He was now perplexed 
between his wish to accept these appointments and his fear of 
being unequal to the duties of them, when another office of 
much less value, that of clerk of the journals to the same House, 
happened to fall vacant, and, in the hope of being more com- 
petent to fill it, he exchanged it for the other two. A _ public 
exhibition of himself, however, being like mortal poison, to use 
his own words, when a dispute about his appointment rendered 
it necessary that he should appear before the Lords in order to 
prove his conpetence, the dread came on him with such force 
that he lost his reason, and made repeated attempts at self- 
destruction. It was now no longer safe to leave him in his own 
keeping, and in December, 1763, he was consigned to the care 
of Doctor Cotton, of St. Alban’s, where he remained a year and 
a half, and then removed to Huntingdon, in order to be near his 
brother John, who resided at Cambridge. 

Cowper’s personal appearance was very prepossessing; he 
was of middle height, with limbs strongly framed ; hair of light 
brown, eyes of a bluish grey, and ruddy complexion. 

“Tt is impossible to regard without wonder the mixture of 
imbecility and power exhibited in his mind. With the weakness 
of an infant, scared at shadows, and agonized by dreams; when 
the pen was in his hand, he became another being, who could 
give a charm to the homeliest features of nature, or the 
commonest objects of domestic life; could raise sport out of 
trifles, and in his graver moods exert a force like that of the 
prophet sent to awaken mankind out of delusions more serious 
than his own.” 

At Huntingdon he soon contracted an intimacy with the 
family of the Rev. Mr. Unwin. The father was a man of sense, 
great learning, and remarkable simplicity; the mother, the 
daughter of a tradesman at Ely, was endowed with a well- 
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cultivated understanding, and, as Cowper termed it, the polite- 
ness of a duchess. From a frequent visitor, it was not long 
before he became an inmate of their family, and from that time 
he was scarcely ever separated for a day or an hour from the 
society of Mrs. Unwin, and the life which the poet led in the 
devout circle was more like a “ Penitentiary friar than a 
Protestant layman.” 

In the month of July, 1767, Mr. Unwin was thrown from his 
horse, while riding to church on a Sunday morning, and died 
from a fracture of the skull. Shortly after this event, Mrs. Unwin, 
to whom Huntingdon had now lost all its charms, changed her 
place of residence to Olney,in Buckinghamshire, whither they 
were drawn by the esteem they had for the Rev. John Newton, 
curate of that place, and the author of many religious works. 
Here Cowper continued in the same sequestered habits of life, 
endearing himself to all around. Here he wrote the “Olney 
Hymns,” which were intended to perpetuate the remembrance 
of his friendship for Newton. 

In March, 1770, he lost his brother, and became again plunged 
in the darkest melancholy ; after a time he recovered sufficiently 
to find amusement in the taming of three hares. The merit of 
teaching pointers to set has long been ascribed to an English 
poet, and we believe Cowper was the first man who thought it 
worth while to study the disposition of hares. He also kept 
canaries, pigeons, and a beautiful spaniel, called Beau, which at- 
tended him on all occasions, and which he has celebrated in song. 

Cowper’s letters to his friends were highly prized and praised ; 
these, with some minor poems, in all of which there appears a 
rich vein of humour, constituted his chief employment until the 
month of December, 1780. “The easy and unaffected style of 
his epistles, the gratitude and tenderness they discover for his 
friends, the exquisite sallies of humour always regulated by a 
nice sense of decorum, the graceful and unexpected turns given 
to the most trivial things, his just manner of thinking on all 
subjects of a more serious kind, excepting that in which his 
delusion is concerned, and even the interest excited by that 
strange delusion itself, all contribute to make these writings, 
never intended to be read by any one but those to whom they 
were addressed, the most delightful in their way of any that the 
English language has produced.” 
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It was not until the advanced age of fifty that Cowper appeared 
before the world as an author; thus, at a time when many 
men think of resigning the pen he heroically took his up, 
and produced a series of poems which, in point of vigour, variety 
and originality, have not been surpassed since the days of 
Shakespeare and Milton. 

In little more than a quarter of a year from the time he began 
to compose, he had finished the poems entitled, “ Table Talk,” 
“The Progress of Error,” “Truth,” and “Expostulation.” The 
appearance of “ The Task,” shortly afterwards, brought the whole 
of his poems into notice. 

During the first year of his authorship Cowper made the ac 
quaintance of the accomplished Lady Austen, and became so 
attached to her that he at last addressed her by the endearing 
name of sister. It was this lady who watched his health, shared 
his walks, and directed his studies ; and when she saw him about 
to relapse’ into dejection, it was her custom to summon all her 
powers of sprightliness and good humour, to amuse and in- 
vigorate his failing energies; and it was on one of these oc- 
cdsions that she related to him the facetious story of John 
Gilpin, from which he composed his amusing ballad. 

It is to Lady Austen, also, we are indebted for the idea of “ The 
Task.” Being fond of blank verse, and a great admirer of Milton, 
she tried to induce Cowper to attempt something in his style, and 
after much solicitation, he promised to comply with her request, 
on condition that she would furnish him with a subject. “O!” 
she replied, “you can never be in want of a subject. You can 
write upon any—write upon this sofa!” The subject, no doubt, 
seemed a strange one; yet he kept his word; and thus, from a 
hint thrown out at random, and halfin jest, arose a poem of many 
thousand lines. 


Notwithstanding his timidity and secluded habits, Cowper 
was never so happy as when in the society of women ; and it is re- 
markable, that every lady with whom he ever contracted a friend- 
ship felt so strongly interested in his welfare, that she seemed to 
think it no sacrifice, but, on the contrary, a very great honour, to 
share the solitude and cheer the gloom of the recluse of Olney. 

There is, in the feminine character, a resemblance to his own 
sensitive nature, which accounts for his platonic attachments ; but 
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at last Mrs. Unwin and Lady Austen could no longer live peace- 
fully together, jealousy being the cause, and the removal of Lady 
Austen was the consequence. 

The void, thus made, was soon filled by his cousin, Lady 
Hesketh. There appears to have been in the conversation of 
Cowper, as in that of Swift, a fascination not easy for the female 
heart to resist. In both it was exerted involuntarily ; but of one 
the influence was disastrous, of the other gentle and serene. 

In November, 1786, he removed with Mrs. Unwin to the 
village of Weston; here he had free access to the delightful 
pleasure-grounds of Sir John Throckmorton, with whose family 
he soon became intimate,and to whom some of his sprightliest 
and most pleasing poems are addressed. 

It was at this time he completed his translation of “ Homer,” 
often devoting eight hours a day to its accomplishment, and in 
1790 he completed his translation of the “Iliad,” and the 
“Odyssey.” This great undertaking he commenced at the age 
of fifty-three, and executed it in little more than ten years. 

His next engagement was an edition of Milton, to be em- 
bellished with the designs of Fuseli ; this brought him acquainted 
with Hayley, a gentleman who soon grew so much into his 
favour that he tells his cousin, Lady Hesketh, in a letter written 
about this time, that he accounted him the chief acquisition his 
verse had ever procured him. Heand Mrs. Unwin visited Hayley 
at his beautiful residence at Earthham in Sussex ; a proof of 
Cowper’s great regard, as he had not slept under the roof of a 
stranger for more than twenty years. 

In 1794, a pension of three hundred pounds was obtained for 
Cowper from Government. But it came too late. Mrs. Unwin 
had now become old and weak, and he cared not for good fortune 
in which she could not share ; his means had always been small, 
and much of her property had been already consumed, although 
their slender means of subsistence were helped out by the con- 
tributions of friends, and by the profits derived from his works. 

But what affected Cowper beyond every other misfortune was 
the bodily sufferings of his aged friend, whose infirmities were 
such, that it formed the chief business of his life to repay those 
attentions which, under Providence, had been the means, years 
ago, of preserving to him his reason and his life. 

But to a mind so sensitive, and a frame so shattered, what 
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employment can be conceived more unsuitable than that of 
nursing ? Yet this now became the daily, nay hourly, occupation 
of the celebrated poet ; and when we combine with the pain he 
must have suffered, his apprehensions of future poverty, and 
despair of ever resuming his pen, it will be hardly necessary to 
say he suffered the extreme of human misery. 

For the remainder of his life, Cowper was either sunk in 
despondency, or haunted by imaginary terrors, and it was 
thought advisable that he should be removed from Weston. His 
young kinsman, John Johnson, who had been his frequent guest, 
his amanuensis, and his favourite companion, undertook to 
convey him and Mrs. Unwin into Norfolk, where many of his 
maternal relatives were settled, and henceforth tended him with 
the care of an affectionate son. ; 

Mrs. Unwin died at Dereham, in Norfolk, in 1796. Cowper, 
after taking a last look at his old friend, started away with a 
vehement expression of sorrow, and never again mentioned her 
name. No object now was able to give him pleasure. 

In the beginning of the next year, symptoms of dropsy ap- 
peared in his feet and legs. Soon afterwards, he became so 
feeble as not to bear motion in a carriage, and by the end of 
March he was confined tohis bedroom. As his sufferings through 
life had been alleviated by female tenderness, so love followed 
him to the last. Mr. Johnson and Miss Perowne—a lady who 
assisted in watching over him—ministered to his dying wants, 
and at five in the morning of April 25th, the much-tried poet 
became insensible, and about twelve hours afterwards expired 
without a struggle. He was buried in the same church as Mrs. 
Unwin, at Dereham, and a monument was erected over his 
grave by Lady Hesketh, bearing the following inscription by 
his friend Hayley : 

‘* Ye, who with warmth the public triumph feel 
Of talents, dignified by sacred zeal, 
Here, to devotion’s bard devoutly just, 
Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper’s dust ! 
England, exulting in his spotless fame, 
Ranks with her dearest sons his favourite name. 
Sense, fancy, wit, suffice not all to raise 
So clear a title to affection’s praise ; 


His highest honours to the heart belong, 
His virtues formed the mag’c of his song. 


CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 
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Author of “ THE BETRAYAL OF REUBEN HOLT,” “A PROFITLESS 
QUEST,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 
EAVESDROPPING. 


Two or three days after this unsatisfactory scene in the smithy 
kitchen, and just as the sun was setting, Will Ashdown, restless 
and unhappy, was endeavouring to allay the perturbation of his 
troubled spirit by a solitary ramble through the quiet lanes— 
winding in all directions and leading nowhere in particular— 
around Treverdale. 

Will was by no means a bad fellow, as fellows go, and he was 
dissatisfied with himself, and sorry for Mary, but—very madly 
in love with Jenny Caerden. Yet, resolutely though he refused 
to recognise it, he had an intuitive conviction that in spite of her 
alluring glances, Jenny had no real regard for him, and he was dis- 
posed to be self-commiserating and to fancy himself hardly used 
by Fate, because matters—as they usually do, in this cross- 
grained world—had gone perversely with him. 

Why had it happened to him that his love should have 
wandered from Mary Seaton to Jenny Caerden? he asked him- 
self. Mary was undoubtedly the better girl of the two, she 
would make by far the better wife, and he was very fond of her, 
still—in a sort of way; but Jenny was so lovely, so bright, so 
charming, and—and hadn’t she given him clearly to understand 
that it would take but little to make her break the frail tie 
existing between herself and Clem Freer? And who could 
blame her if she had grown weary of such a tie ?—a tie that 
promised so little comfort for the future. Anyhow, no mortal 
consideration should stand in his way, if ever it fell to his happy 
lotto give her . . . 

But at this point Will’s eyes fell on the object of his thoughts, 
standing midway up the lane into which he was turning; and 
his soliloquy came to an abrupt end. 
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This particular lane ran parallel with the river, and was 
divided from the long, irregular garden of the Mill House by 
only a thick hedge of thorn and bramble, and when Will 
first caught sight of Jenny, she was craning her pretty neck 
and straining her eyes, in an effort to see the Mill House 
windows. 

That she was walking in this direction with any idea of 
meeting ugly little Tom Penrose, Will never suspected ; but this 
having been, in truth, her object, she felt uncomfortable under 
his admiring gaze, and was inclined to resent his appearance on 
the scene of her exploits. But her insatiable love of conquest 
prompted her to avoid any show of vexation, and Will, mis- 
interpreting her momentary flurry, was raised to a heaven of 
bliss by the flush that mounted to her face at his undesired 
approach. 

“Lors, Will Ashden!” she exclaimed, suffering her hand to 
linger in his warm clasp considerably longer than their relative 
circumstances warranted, “ you’m allus comin’ ’pon wan, sudden 
like! P’r’aps ’tis ’cos I’m so often thinken’ o’ ’ee.” 

‘Jenny’s fair face wore its sweetest smile as she made this 
delusive statement, for she had already come to the conclusion 
that the miller was from home—that he had probably gone “up 
street” to call on a customer, or to spend an hour at the 
“ Beaker,” and she never missed a chance of adding a link to the 
chain that held her victims in thrall. So, feeling secure from 
espionage, she smiled and sighed, and suffered Will Ashdown to 
keep possession of her hand. 

“ Do you often think of me, Jenny ?” he asked sentimentally. 

“Tss, i’deed I do,” she asserted, adding, with a flattering glance 
“’Tisn’t every wan that’s like you—you’m so kind an’ good, an’ 
I couldn’t help thinkin’ o’’ee, if I wanted to.” 

“ But you don’t want to?” in the tenderest of tones. 

“ Awh, you mustn’t ask me sech things!—'tisn’t right, you 
knaw.” 

“No,” sighed Will; “I suppose it isn’t—yet, at any rate. I 
suppose I mustn’t speak till you give me leave, so I'll be silent till 
you do. Have you been walking long?” 

“ Lors, no—only a minnet or two. ’Tis sech anice evenin’, an’ : 
I did so want a breath o’ fresh air.” 

“T don’t think you'll get much air down here—the miller’s 
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trees keep it all off. What a fine show of apples he’s got this 
summer. Is he in his garden ?” trying to peer through the thick 
mass of foliage clothing the hedge. 

“T’ miller? What, Tom Penrose ?” asked Jenny, innocently 
“Lors, how’m I to knaw? I ha’n’t looked. I never gi’ the 
miller a sing’l thought—un ain’t no fave’rit o’ mine.” 

Oh, Jenny, Jenny, what a pack of fibs! - 

“I don’t think he’s a favourite of anyone’s,” declared Will. 
“ He’s such a wretched little skinflint ! ” 

“Be un?” laughed Jenny. “ Awh, waal, I doan’t knaw aught 
about un—un’s ways doan’t matter to me, a bit.” 

“Of course they don’t,” agreed Will. “ But sha’n’t we walk 
on? We might get more air on the higher ground.” 

“Iss, us might, an’ I should enjoy a walk wi’ ’ee, very much ; 
but I must get back to home—t’ chil’ren ain’t put to bed yet.” 

“Oh, bother the children! Can’t they get to bed without you, 
for once in a way?” 

“Iss, I dessay ’em could, but I can’t abear to seem ’glectfu’ o’ 
they.” 

“You must let me walk home with you, anyhow.” 

“Awh, no, I can’t—you mustn’t go ’yond t’ end o’ t’ lane 
Folks ’ud say sech things—they be so spitefu’, hereabouts.” 

“Well, if I mustn’t go further than the end of the lane, I suppose 
I mustn't,” said Will, inwardly grateful for the scarcely-expected 
concession ; “but there’s no need to hurry.” 

And drawing Jenny’s unresisting hand through his arm, the 
two—undisturbed by a doubt as to the privacy of their meeting 
—wandered slowly away down the lane. 

They might have felt less easy in their minds, however, could 
they have seen {the expression on the sallow visage of the miller 
as it cautiously appeared above the hedge as soon as their backs 
were safely turned. 

“So, so, my turtle-doves,” muttered the spy as, having carefully 
secured a firm footing on the tumble-down old bench behind 
which he had been crouching, he leant over the hedge to get a 
look at the retreating figures, “that’s how the wind blows, is it ? 
E’m. Now, I wonder whether that sly little baggage planned the 
meeting, or whether it came about accidental? I wish I’d been 
down a bit sooner. Anyway, she didn’t dream I was gettin’ a 
share o’ the talk, that’s certain. But, what a little deevil she is. Jest 
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my sort, though. Lord, what a fine time I shall have o’ it breakin’ 
herin! An’so you never ‘gi’ t’ miller a sing’! thought,’ don’t 
’ee, my beauty?” mimicking Jenny’s voice. “‘And un ain’t no 
fave’rit’ o’ yourn, ain’t he? All right, chickums—that makes 
another rod I ’ull have in pickle for’ee by time ’tis wanted. But 
you wasn’t asked no question about your thoughts an’ your 
likin’s, my lamb, and when a woman ses a thing as she’s no call 
to say, ’tis pretty sure she’s flammin’. So, maybe, there’s one to 
my score, after all. But, who ’ud ha’ thought o’ that big fool, 
Ashdown, gettin’ saft on she ?—an’ he goin’ to wed t’ other maid, 
too. Lord, what a set there be i’ the warld, to be sure! But 
I ’ull not ha’ you danglin’ after the maid / be goin’ to wed, Will 
Ashdown, an’ so I tell you. An’ I’ll give you a back-fall afore 
you’m much older, for sayin’ as I be a skinflint—sure as you’m 
born, I will! Skinflint,am I? Waal an’ good, my lad. I ’ull 
skinflint you, see if I doan’t. But how?—that’s the first thing 
to be settled. Waal, I’ull go in an’ smoke a pipe over it—I dessay 
I shall hit on somethin’. ’Twoan’t be me if I doan’t, anyway!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


UPpwarbs of a week had passed since Clem Freer had offered to 
release Jenny Caerden from her promise, and during that time he 
had left no stone unturned in his endeavours to obtain work some- 
where in the near or surrounding neighbourhoods ; all his efforts, 
however, had ended in failure, and now, as he told himself, he 
was on his “beam-ends.’ He had purposely avoided seeing 
Jenny—thinking it better that she should be left, unbiassed by 
his presence, to make up her mind on the all-important question 
of his going to London ; but the time had at length arrived when 
she must decide for or against the move. 

It had been on a Wednesday evening that he last saw her, and 
now it was Thursday morning in (the following week. The 
weather was still hot and sunshiny, and, on the previous day, 
Clem had set out, with the earliest streak of dawn, for a ten- 
miles-distant town, in the hope of getting some work of which 
he had heard, and which would have afforded him employment 
for several weeks. But, early as he was in applying for it, he 
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was just half-an-hour too late—another man having stepped 
in before him; and when—having tramped up and down 
the town all day, in the vain quest for another job—he re- 
turned to his poor lodging, he was thoroughly worn out and 
dispirited. 

It was long past midnight by time he reached home, and the 
other inmates of the cottage had long been in bed. But the 
door was unfastened, and quietly making his way to his own 
room, he flung himself on his hard couch, 

Hard or soft, however, it made no difference to him ; for falling 
asleep as soon as his head touched the pillow, he lay in dreamless 
oblivion of all earthly things, till a loud banging at his door, 
late on the following morning, aroused him to practical con- 
sciousness. 

“TI say, Clem Freer, ain’t ’ee agoin’ to git up, no more?” in- 
quired his loud-voiced landlady, thrusting her head, with scant 
ceremony, inside the room. “’Tis jest on ten er’clock—what be 
‘ee thinkin’ bout? Here, I foun’ thickee letter shoved under t’ 
door, when I got down—p’r’'aps ’tis *bout some more wark.” 
And, flinging the soiled and tumbled letter on to the bed, she 
took her departure. 

For a minute or so longer Clem was too sleepy to possess 
himself of the grubby - looking missive—regarding it with 
dreamy, opening and closing eyes. Then the landlady’s sug- 
gestion that it might refer to some sort of work, found |its way 
fully to his brain, and reaching out his hand, he took the letter 
up and looked at it. 

“Clem freer,” was the only superscription the envelope bore ; 
and Clem yawned, incuriously, as his eyes rested on the 
cramped and ill-formed characters which set forth his name. 
Lazily breaking the envelope, he ran his eyes over its contents, 
but as he did so, his drowsiness vanished, and starting up in 
bed, he held the missive from him at-arm’s length—staring at it, 
for a full minute, with a look of horror that could scarcely have 
been surpassed had he been gazing on his death-warrant. 

“What villain has sent me this?” he cried in low, hoarse 
tones. And he struck the paper, so fiercely, that it split from 
end to end. 

Springing from the bed, he plunged his head into a great bowl 
of water, standing on a shelf fitted into a corner of the room by 
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way of a wash-stand, and hurrying on his clothes, he again took 
the letter in his hand. 


“CLEM FREER, 
“Tf you donte ta care, wil Ashdown ull cut you out wi 
Jenny caerden. un’s sweet on She an un’s Swore to git her from 
ee, an Her maynt be so ard to git as you may think. 
“ A FREND.” 


Thus ran the precious epistle ; and Clem’s white teeth set them- 
selves together, and his deep blue eyes flashed as he reperused it. 

“A friend!” he muttered. “I wish I had you by the throat, 
my friend! I’d teach you how to send such a vile thing as this 
to me. But who can have done it ?—that’s the question.” And 
again he examined the torn letter, closely. 

It was clear, even to his inexperienced eyes, that the missive 
had been penned with an elaborate effort to conceal the writer’s 
identity, and as he continued to gaze at it, half-a-dozen different 
persons passed before his mental vision as its possible author— 
innocent Mrs. Taptun of “ The Foaming Beaker,” being amongst 
the number. Oddly enough, his suspictons never once glanced 
towards Tom Penrose, the miller; and inwardly acquitting all 
those on whom for a few moments his doubts had fallen, he 
began to consider what steps to take in the matter. 

“Tis a cruel lie, so far as my poor darling is concerned,” he 
told himself. “’Tis a cruel and infamous lie, and I won’t say a 
word to her about it. ’Twould grieve her if she fancied me 
likely to think the tale was true. No, my Jenny, I won’t insult 
you by saying a single word to you about it. I daresay ’twould 
be best to burn the lying thing, and think no more of it; but I 
mustn’t do that. It makes a straight charge against Ashdown, and 
twill be only acting fair by him, to give him a chance of proving 
it false. For ’tisn’t likely he’d think anything of Jenny, when 
he’s got such a good little maid as Mary Seaton to his share— 
though, of course, she can’t hold a candle to my maid. ’Tis true 
there don’t seem to be much love lost between him and me, for 
some reason or other; but, be it so or not, I’ll take this hateful 
scrawl over to his place, and hear what he’s got to say about it.” 

And thrusting the letter into his pocket, he ran down the 
narrow, ladder-like stairs, hastily drank the lukewarm decoction 
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which his landlady called tea, and catching up the butterless roll 
that was to serve him for breakfast, he hurried out over the 
moors on his way to Treverdale. 

The clock of St. Margaret’s, away up the High Street, was 
striking eleven, and its chimes fell dimly on Clem’s ears, as he 
approached the smithy at the entrance to the village. Will 
Ashdown was alone—hard at work on some article of red-hot 
iron from which he was beating a thick shower of brilliant, 
upward-flying sparks, and the ring of his hammer added its 
quota of cheerful sound to the distant tinkle of sheep-bells on 
the sun-bright hills, the singing of birds, and the hum of bees. 

“JT want a word with you, Ashdown,” said Clem, walking up to 
the forge, and speaking calmly, though there was something in 
the set expression of his face which warned Will that there was 
mischief in the wind. 

“ All right,” he answered, nonchalantly, and giving another tap 
or two to the glowing iron. Then, flinging aside his mighty 
hammer, and squaring his fine, broad shoulders, he faced about 
towards his visitor. “Well, what is it?” he asked. “I haven’t 
much time on my hands, but I can listen for a few minutes, if 
you'll say what you want.” 

“Tis simply this that I want,” began Clem, nettled already by 
the other’s off-hand bearing. “I have got a letter here ”—touching 
his pocket—“that tells me a tale about you, which I want 
explained. I hope—nay, I’ll say I believe—you ain’t the scamp 
it makes you out, and if you'll tell me, fair and honest, that it 
speaks nothing but a miserable pack of lies, I’ll fling it into the 
flames yonder, and think of it no more. God knows I don’t 
want to believe it true, and if you'll say it isn’t, I’ll beg your 
pardon for thinking a moment’s ill of you—I’ll ask you to take 
my hand asa token you don’t bear malice.” 

“All right,” said Will again. “ Show me the letter.” 

And Clem, handing over the damaged paper, waited, with 
almost breathless anxiety, while the reader made himself 
acquainted with its contents. 

“Well?” he asked, as the other siowly refolded the letter. 
“ What have you got to say to it?” 

“Nothing,” returned Will, jerking the missive back to its 
owner. And without lifting his eyes, he turned once more to 
the forge. 
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“ Nothing!” echoed Clem. “ You sorry hound !—do you think 
I'll let you off with such an answer as that?” 

“Let me off!” mocked Will, stretching wide his gladiator-like 
arms, with a laugh; and then folding them behind his head, he 
leant back against the blackened wall of the smithy. 

“Is there any truth in what this thing says?” demanded 
Clem, his eyes flashing ominously, as he struck the paper he 
held out. “Come, I mean to have a plain answer—aye or nay 
—before I leave you. Is there any truth, I ask, in what this 
cursed thing says of you ?” 

“ Oh, well,” returned Will, with a shrug of callous indifference 
(though, verily, he was feeling anything but proud of himself), 
“there may or there mayn’t be. All I can say is, if a fellow 
don’t look after his own preserves as he ought to, someone else’ll 
do it for him—that’s all!” 

“You cur!” hissed Clem breathlessly. “Do you dare to hint 
that—that—that my Je—that my promised wife gives you any 
encouragement ? ” 

“No,” cried Will, starting to an upright position. “No; I 
don’t say that. Mark me, I can’t say that!” 

“But you have done your best to lead her to it?” pursued 
Clem. 

“Yes—and what’s more,” gazing defiantly at his catechiser, 
“T mean to do my best still, if she’ll let me!” 

This was an ill-advised declaration of Will’s, for before he had 
time to measure its effect, or to put himself on the defensive, 
Clem, with the spring of a tiger, caught him by the throat in a 
choking grip, and shaking him as if he were a kitten, flung him 
with all the strength of his righteous indignation on to a heap of 
old and rusty iron, at the far end of the smithy. 

But only for a moment did the astonished young Vulcan 
remain in this humiliating position. Springing to his feet, he 
closed with his assailant, and for a minute cr more it was 
doubtful which of the combatants would gain the mastery of the 
other. Both were of equal height, though Will was the stouter 
and more strongly built ; but Clem was an adept in all athletic 
exercises, and after a fierce struggle, and a few heavy blows from 
either side, he once more flung the stalwart young smith on the 
heap of old iron. 

This time, however, the fallen hero’s head came into sharp 
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contact with the broken tire of a wheel, and after an ineffectual 
effort to regain his feet, he fell back, in an unconscious and 
terribly sanguinary condition. At this moment, too, a door at 
the top of a couple of steps leading into the house, was flung 
back, and Mary Seaton, with horrified eyes and hands pressed 
on her bosom, stood looking down on the scene. 

“Oh, Clem Freer, what have you done?” she wailed. And 
flying down the steps, she flung herseif on the iron by Will’s 
side, and lifted his head to her lap. “Oh, cruel, cruel,” looking 
up, with wild eyes at Clem, “ you’ve killed him—you have killed 
him !” 

“No, no, he isn’t dead,” said Clem, beginning, under her 
agonized gaze, to feel some compunction for his deed of violence. 
“He will be all right, in a minute or two.” 

And kneeling ‘down, he laid a hand on his late opponent’s 
breast. 

“You needn’t be alarmed, Mary Seaton,” he said ; “there’s 
not much harm done. He’ll come to, presently.” 

“ Are you sure—quite sure?” asked Mary, only half convinced, 
“TI can’t feel him breathe.” 

“I’m quite sure. But he’s got an ugly knock on the head, 
and p’r’aps the doctor had better see to it.” 

“Take off his neckerchief and bind the wound up,” ordered 
Mary, recovering her presence of mind as her fears subsided— 
adding, when he had done his best to fulfil her command, “ And 
now you'd better go, Clem Freer. Will mustn’t find you here 
when he comes to—I won’t have him vexed by the sight of 
you.” 

“Yes, I may as well go,” said Clem, getting to his feet. “I 
had better never have come, for any good I have gained or 
given!” 

“Stay a minute,” begged Mary, as he turned to depart. “ Will 
you—will you do me a kind turn?” 

“To be sure I will, if I can.” 

“Then don’t tell anyone—anyone—how or why this happened,” 
pointing to the wound on Will’s head. “Let folks think it an 
accident. Do; oh, do, will you?” 

“Folks can think anything they like for aught I shall tell them, 
Mary Seaton.” 

“Thank you. And—and—stay a bit longer—I—I know you 
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have some cause to complain of Will, and, maybe, so have I; 
but things will come right again, p’r’aps, if they are let alone. 
After all, too,” she went on, as Clem kept silence, “ they mayn’t 
be so bad as you think, and you mustn’t say a word to Jenny. 
It couldn’t do any good, and I don’t believe—oh, Clem Freer 
I’m sure, she doesn’t give Will a thought—she’s—she’s too fond 
of you. I know it.” 

“God bless you, for those words,” breathed Clem, fervently. 

“ T—can’t think what’s come to poor Will,” continued Mary, 
with a tearless sob ; “ but I’ll pray Heaven, every hour in the day, 
to keep him right.” : 

“You're a good little maid, Mary Seaton,” said Clem, “and 
I’m half sorry, for your sake, I didn’t keep my temper with 
Ashdown. But he thought to carry things with too high a hand, 
andI . . . Well, it can’t be helped, now, and he'll be none 
the worse for what he’s got. At any rate, of this you may be 
sure—I will do your bidding as far as I can.” 

“ Thank you, once again,” returned Mary. 

“Would you mind taking a hand that’s a bit too rough some- 
* times ?” asked Clem, after a moment’s hesitation. 

And the tears, breaking bounds, rolled down Mary’s cheeks 
as she took the hand he offered; while he, flinging the wicked 
anonymous letter into the furnace, strode out of the smithy as 
Will began to show signs of returning life. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PARTING 


DEEPLY, faithfully —too faithfully—as Clem loved Jenny 
Caerden, a suspicion that she was not wholly blameless as 
regarded Will Ashdown, would force itself upon him, and many 
sadly conflictive emotions filled his breast as he took his way up 
the High Street. 

His first intention had been to go direct to Jenny, but fearing 
she might gather something of his inward perturbation from 
his manner, he decided to wait till he had recovered his 
usual self-control. So, with this object in view, he turned out 
of the main thoroughfare, and made a detour of some miles— 
purposing to re-enter the village at the upper end. 
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It was not long before he succeeded in walking off something 
of his trouble and excitement. and then, having halted at a little 
wayside inn for a crust of bread-and-cheese, by way of dinner, he 
returned to Treverdale and, presenting himself at Jenny’s door, 
found her ironing out her best and only muslin gown. 

“Lors, Clem,” she cried, setting down her iron and flinging 
herself with exuberant delight into his arms, “I be so glad to see 
’ee! I felt sure ’ee was comin’ over, ’cos I was dreamin’ o’ ’ee 
all t’ night. ’T seems sech a long, long time since us met, las’ 
week. 

And she kissed him and cooed over him, as she had a pretty 
trick of doing—especially when she had been behaving, or was 
about to behave, in a way which, to say the least of it, was any- 
thing but fair to him. But beneath the charm of her soothing 
treatment, Clem’s dim and undesired suspicions melted into 
nothingness, and he felt like a mean and treacherous villain, for 
having entertained a moment’s doubt of her love and truth. 
Her love was his—was his alone, and Mary Seaton was right. 
What cared he for Will Ashdown or his absurd pretensions ? 
What cared he for anonymous letters or for anything else, while 
his Jenny was so fond and so true ? 

“My pretty darling,” he said, taking her face between his two 
palms and gazing, with tender devotion, into the depths of her 
dark eyes, “I don’t believe there’s a more loving or more faithful 
little maid than you, in the whole county.” 

“Why, o’ course there isn’t,” laughed Jenny, lightly. “But,” 
—laying her hands on his shoulders, and throwing back her 
pretty head, the better to look at him—“ what’s t’ matter wi’ ’ee, 
Clem? You’m looking sad. An’—an’—” touching his cheek 
with her forefinger—* You ':a’ got a knock, ha’n’t you?” 

“ Oh, ’tis nothing,” answered Clem, evasively. “ But how can 
I be aught else than sad, Jenny, when I have-got to leave you ?” 

“Ha’’ee made up your mind to go to Lon’on, then?” she 
queried, inwardly relieved that the onus of his going‘would not, 
after all, rest wholly on her own shoulders—that she would be 
able to persuade both herself and others, that he had taken the 
step entirely on his own responsibility. 

“T’m afraid it must be so, dear,” returned Clem, “though it is 
doubly hard to leave you just when it would be so much better 
that I should stay by your side. You have no mother, my poor 
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darling, and your father takes no care of you—'tis bitterly 
hard that I can’t stay to guard you against the malice of evil 
tongues.” 

“Whaat evil tongues, Clem?” lifting startled eyes to his 
troubled face. “Ha’ they—ha’ they bin sayin’ things about 
me?” 

“°*Twould be ill for anyone that dared to say a word against 
you, in my hearing, Jenny! But I wish I could stay near you. 
And I would stay, too, if only I could see the !east chance of 
work ahead. But there isn’t any to be had, dear, near nor far ; 
and I can’t see as ’tis likely there will be. So there’s nothing for 
it but to seek it in London.” 

“’Tis sad for me,” she sighed, applying her handkerchief to 
her eyes. “But if ’ee must go, ’ee must, I s’pose.” 

“Yes, ‘must’ is the only word for it! But you haven’t for- 
gotten what I said to you the other night, Jenny ?—about freeing 
you from your promise, you know. I wouldn’t——” 

“ Awh, now, doan’t ’ee say no more ’bout thaat, Clem! There 
ain’t no wan, i’ t’ whole wide world, that I care for but you, Clem 
Freer; an’ I ’ull keep true to ’ee through good an’ through ill, 
though you be gone twenty years an’ more. Yes, I will—I will, 
i’deed.” 

“Oh, Jenny, Jenny,” cried Clem, “I can’t find words to tell 
how happy you make me! I knew you were true, dear—lI did 
not doubt it; but somehow, it seems so good a thing, at this 
time, to have my faith in you strengthened by your own dear 
lips. You have given me new hope and courage, Jenny, and I 
shall go to London with a heart fuller than ever of love and 
trust.” 

“When will ’ee go, Clem ?” 

“] think I may as well go at once, dear. Why not to-morrow? 
There’s nothing to hinder, and the sooner I go, the sooner I shall 
get back to you—or come to fetch you.” 

“Waal,” with a long-drawn sigh, “if ’ee must go—an’ I s’pose 
’ee must—p’raps ’twill be best to go to wance. An’ do ’ee 
make haste an’ save up a big fortin’, Clem. Oh, I do so hope 
‘ee woan’t be long gettin’ rich an’ comin’ back to wed me!” 

“So do I, my poor darling—it won’t be my fault if I don’t. 
And you will write to me while I’m away, Jenny ?—often— 
constantly ?” 
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“Yes, o’ course. ’T least, I ain’t much o’ a scholard, ’cos I 
ha’ had scarce any teachin’; but I ’ull do my best. An’ you 
see this?” holding up a tiny gold locket she had taken from its 
thick wrappings of cotton wool at the bottom of an old work- 
box. “’T has a bit o’ your hair in it, you knaw.” 

“Yes, I know, dear.” 

“Waal, I ha’ only wore it wance or twice since ’ee gave 
it to me, whe’ us was first e’gaged ; but now,” placing it in her 
bosom, “I ’ull wear it allus, till "ee comes back to me.” 

“My pretty darling! My poor little Jenny!” turning aside, so 
that she might not see the tears in his eyes. 

“T ha’n’t got a thing worth havin’ to give ’ee for a keepsake,” 
Jenny went on ; “but ”—ruthlessly cutting a tress of dark hair 
from her head and binding it round with a ribbon she had been 
wearing at her throat—“I ’ull gi’ you this. An’ do ’ee wear it 
next your heart, Clem, to keep ’ee true to me all t’ time you be 
away. Will’ee now?” 

“ Ay, will I—not only while I’m absent from you but to my 
dying day !” And, kissing the pretty souvenir, he laid it tenderly 
on his heart. “’Tis the best and dearest thing you could have 
given me, my Jenny—sweeter and more precious to me than 
silver or gold. And now, if I am to start to-morrow, ’tis time 
we parted. I have got my traps to put together, though that 
won’t take long; but I must be up and off early. So one 
long, long kiss, dear—one last ‘ good-bye,’ and then for London 
and a quick-made fortune. You must keep up your spirits while 
I’m away, dear, for I shall soon come back to you. And, Jenny, 
do you make fast friends with Mary Seaton. She’s a good 
young maid, and I know she'll cheer and give you comfort, if 
ever you feel to want it. And remember this,” holding her fast 
to his breast, “remember, when I leave Treverdale to-morrow 
morning, that ’twill be with a heart full of sunshine and hope— 
sunshine and hope which you have planted there. And now, 
good-bye, little girl. Good-bye, my Jenny!” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
FRIENDLY ADVICE. 


Two months had passed since Clem Freer left Treverdale for 
London, and during all that time, Jenny had been fairly sober 
and subdued. She had given the miller few opportunities of 
speaking to her, and it was only occasionally that she rewarded 
the amorous glances he cast at her, with anything more en- 
couraging than a laughing toss of the head. 

But Tom Penrose, though he found constant occasion for 
passing Jenny’s door, was content to “ bide his time.” He wasa 
wily creature in his way, and he knew well enough that the girl 
when parting from her lover, had resolved to be true to him. He 
knew, too, that it would be unwise to pay her any very marked 
attention until these good resolutions should have worn them- 
selves out—as he felt pretty certain they would do. For it was 
no secret to him that Jenny was changeful and unstable—fond 
of admiration, and, above all, of ease and plenty; and he 
chuckled to and hugged himself, when it somehow leaked out 
that Clem Freer was not doing so well in London as had been 
anticipated. 

Tom Penrose had given but little thought to Jenny Caerden 
before her engagement to Clem Freer, and certainly he had not 
regarded her in the light of a possible wife for himself, until 
after that event. Even now he had no true love or real tender- 
ness of feeling for her; but he was doggedly resolved to win her 
from her legitimate lover if, by hook or by crook, it might be 
possible to do so. 

For limping Miller Penrose had always hated handsome, 
straight-limbed Clem Freer. Perhaps it was that he was jealous 
of the younger man’s superiority over himself, in both good looks 
and pleasant manners ; but, be that as it may, he had detested 
him from the moment he first set eyes on him. 

Jenny had seen a good deal of Mary Seaton since Clem’s 
departure, for erysipelas had resulted from the wound on Will’s 
head, and he had been dangerously ill for many weeks. So 
Jenny had been pretty constant in her visits to Mrs. Ashdown’s 
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house—running in to enquire after the invalid or to give Mary 
a little occasional help in domestic matters. 

She had no suspicion as to how Will had come by his broken 
head, and, truth to tell, she had small curiosity on the subject ; 
but Mary, though already burdened by the many little services 
required by ailing Mrs. Ashdown, had nursed the wounded man 
through his long illness, and she had found her numerous duties 
about as many as she could manage. 

Howbeit, the long, busy weeks had brought her some renewal 
of happiness ; for the love that had wandered away from her 
seemed, in a measure, to be returning. At any rate, Will was 
very grateful for all the care she lavished on him, and his eyes 
began once more to follow her movements with their old, fond 
regard. 

But he was getting about again now, and—a good deal to his 
own surprise—Jenny’s charms seemed to his sobered fancy to 
have lost something of their fascination—to have less attraction 
for him than of old. And she—capricious as the wind, and 
quick to perceive that her influence over him was to be as brief 
as it had been paramount—soon ceased to exert herself to keep 
him in her toils. But she did not admit, even to her own heart, 
that she had ever striven to attract him, and now she told her- 
self, with lofty approval of her own magnanimity, that se would 
never be a stumbling-block in “dear Mary’s” path of happiness. 

In truth, Jenny had a liking for Mary Seaton—selfish, perhaps, 
but still a liking. Besides, she meant to be faithful to Clem, 
she assured herself—dear, handsome Clem, about whom all the 
maids in the place still raved. And if—if—well, if, after all, 
things went so against her that she cov/d not keep the promise 
she had given him, as loyally as she had intended, it should be 
broken only for something better than a home such as Will 
Ashdown could give his wife—comfortable and cosy though that 
might be. 

During the first month of Clem’s absence, his letters had been 
frequent and full of bright expressions of hope; but within the 
past few weeks they had shown a falling off in both number and 
cheerfulness. He had left Treverdale in July, and now, the first 
days of October had come—bringing with them unusually damp 
and chilly weather. 

“Tis very hard on a maid,” sighed Jenny, uttering her old 
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complaint, as, with an open letter in her hand, she stood beside 
Mary, in the big bow window of the smithy kitchen. “Clem’s 
kep’ me waitin’ more’n a week for a letter, an’ now ’t has come, 
it doesn’t tell no better news than t’ last. Un doan’t seem to ha’ 
got no reg’ler wark yet, ’s far’s I can make out ; but do you read 
whaat un ses, Mary—Clem writes so queer like, an’ I git puzzled 
wi’ it, a bit,” 

And as Mary read aloud the long, loving letter, her gentle 
heart grew sad and sore for the writer. For to her, it was 
abundantly clear that it had been worded with a forced effort at 
cheerfulness—abundantly clear that the hopes of a soon-to-be- 
made fortune which poor Clem had carried with him to London, 
were very far from being realized. 

“You haven’t answered it, yet, have you, Jenny ?” she asked, 
as, refolding the letter, she handed it back to her companion. 

“No,” returned Jenny. “I ha’n’t had time to. It only got 
in, this mornin’.” 


“] would write nice and bright, if I was you,” advised Mary. 
“I’m afraid Clem isn’t very happy, though he tries to seem so. 
Tell him he’s sure to get on, by-and-bye, Jenny, dear, and say 
you don’t mind waiting, though he should be ever so long making 
his fortune.” 

“Iss, that ’ud be all very waal for he, Mary, but ’t wouldn’t 
be true. I be gitten’ sick an’ weary to death o’ waitin’, an’ wan 
thing an’ t’ other!” 

“*Twould be much better to take things cheerfully, Jenny.” 

“Iss, I dessay ’twould; but Clem’s bin gone more’n two 
months, an’ I doan’t believe un’s saved a sing’l shillin’.” 

“ But two months isn’t very long, you know, Jenny. Did you 
answer the letter before this one ?” 

“No, I can’t abear writin’ letters, an’ I raelly couldn’t think 
o’ a ward to say.” 

“But you'll write now, won’t you? And try and say some- 
thing nice, there’s a dear.” 

“*Tisn’t so easy when you’m i’t’ dumps! ’Sides, whaat can 
wan say that’s nice ?” 

“ Say just all that’s in your heart. Say how full it is of love, 
and trust, and hope, and you'll soon find plenty to tell about. 
Law, Jenny, I should have thought you wouldn’t have been able 
to get paper enough to set down all your feelings on!” 
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“ Awh, I dessay I shouldn’t if I’d got ’em to set down! But 
s’pose wan hasn’t got no hope, an’ trust, an’ sech, to tell about 
—whaat’s wan to do, then ?” 

“That’s nonsense, Jenny, and it isn’t fair to Clem Freer to talk 
so. Anyhow, ’tis best to keep one’s face to the bright and hope- 
ful side of things as long as one can—’tis time enough to turn 
to the dark when one must. And Clem will do well, by-an’-bye, 
be sure of that.” 

“J doan’t b’lieve un ’ull ever do waal,” sighed Jenny, gazing 
drearily out at the ducks disporting themselves, with much 
seeming enjoyment, in the mud of a small pond on the opposite 
expanse of green. “Us ha’ never had a bit o’ luck since t’ day 
us was e’gaged, an’ sometimes, I wish I’d never seen Clem at 
all. ’Twould ha’ bin better for me—an’ he, too, p’r’aps.” 

“T don’t like to hear you say that,” spoke Mary, after a pause 
of pained thought. “There must be something wrong with 
you, Jenny, to make you talk as you do to-day.” 

“ Ain’t it enough to make wan talk so, when there doesn’t 
seem to be no better days i’ store for wan?” dashing genuine 
and unwonted tears from her dark eyes. “’Twouldn’t be so 


very s’prisin’ if I sed a lot o’ things wan ’ad best keep to wan’s 
self!” 


“Jenny, are you sure you still care for Clem Freer?” 

“Qh, lors, yes—o’ course I do! If ’twasn’t for —for 
thaat——” 

“Well ?—if it wasn’t for ‘ that,” what would you do?” 

“ Awh, Mary, whaat’s t’ use o’ askin’?” flushing and laughing, 
in a sudden change of mood. “How’m I to knaw whaat I ’ud 
do?” 

“Ym afraid 7 know, Jenny, and p’r’aps it may be best to speak 
out plain. But I shouldn’t like to hurt your feelings, dear,” laying 
a caressing hand on her blushing friend’s shoulder, “and I 
shouldn’t like to offend you ; but when I was up at your place, a 
week or more back, a weight of surprise and fear fell on my 
heart from something I saw. Shall I tell you what it was ?— 
you won’t be vexed ?” 

“Lors, no—you’m welcome to say aught you like, Mary. J 
doan’t care!” 

“Well, then, as we were standing chatting in your porch, Tom 
Penrose went by, you remember; and I saw him fling you a 
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wicked look, and a sly kiss from the tips of his fingers. And, 
oh, Jenny, instead of seeming angry, you gave him such a look 
back as would have broke Clem Freer’s heart if he could have 
seen it! Ah, why didn’t you—why didn’t you show him that 
you were offended ?” 

“ Waal, p’r’aps I wasn’t!” 

“Qh, don’t say that! You should have shown the miller that 
you wouldn’t allow anyone to treat you so, but him you're 
engaged to.” 

“What a prudish maid you be, to be sure, Mary! Whaat 
harm is it to gi’ a pleasant look here an’ there? An’t’ miller’s 
rich, too—’twould be stupid t’ offend un. T’ maid as marries 
he,’ull ha’ a gran’ time o’ it!” 

“Don’t you believe it, Jenny! He may be rich—folks seem 
to think so; but I’ve heard it said that he worked and starved 
his wife to death, in less than a year.” 

“Iss, I ha’ heard it said so, too, but I doan’t b’lieve it a bit. 
’Sides, I ha’ heard tell as her was a pore, weak, plain-faced thing 
as no wan ’ud care to look at twice, though her “ad got a goodish 
bit o’ money o’ her own. Things ’ud ha’ bin diffrent, p’r’aps, if 
her’d ha’ bin young an’ han’some.” 

“TI don’t think so,” said Mary, sighing. “The miller’s got 
‘miser’ plain written on his face, and I don’t believe he’ll ever be 
kind or liberal to anyone. Now, Clem Freer seems so different. 
He mayn'’t ever be really rich ; but what he gets he'll share with 
his wife, and be proud and happy in doing it. But it will never 
be so with Miller Penrose, take my word for it, Jenny.” 

“Waal,” said Jenny, preparing to depart, “it doesn’t matter 
much to me, whether ’twould or no; an’ if I be goin’ to try an’ 
write to Clem, to-day, ’tis time I got back to home.” 


(To be continued.) 





